





this heautiful, zew Ediphone 
makes your job much easier! 


Sleek, trim and efficient. It’s popping up in all 
the top executives’ offices. This new Edison 
Voicewriter really is a beauty. Your secretary 
will like the clearness of your voice over it. 
Every one in the office will like its simplicity. 
But most important, you'll be tickled with the 
way this Ediphone streamlines your day. 

What a man-saver Ediphone Voice Writing is! 
lift the receiver and get everything off your 
mind. Memos, correspondence, instructions, 
Notes... can all be talked into the Ediphone the 


second they enter your thought — before they 
have a chance to get fuzzy—before they tax your 
memory — before details become problems. 

Ediphone Voice Writing streamlines a man’s 
work by taking the nuisance bumps out of his 
daily routine. Seeing this new miracle is a 
“must”! No obligation. Telephone the Edi- 
phone (your city) or write Dept. V11, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 














INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1939 Range 










High Low af 1030 
Aetna Cas. & Surety Company ............ 117 9914 116 
Aetna Insurance Company ...........-++5+- 491% 40% 48 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 32 25% 30% 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 80 6914 % 
American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 24% 19% 2 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ............ 25% 18% 2 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. ........... 7™%;, 6 6% 
American Ins. Co, (Newark) ...........++- 14% 114% 13 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 444% 33% 42 
American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 28 21% my 
American Surety Company ...........+.+.+ 55% 45 50% 
Automobile Insurance Company ........... 36% 29 BY 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ........ 7% 5% 6% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ........ 98 8514 97y 
Boston Insurance prea A es manag analiseollecm 634 585 610 
i iii Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 22 18 21 
A FAIR question and Carolina Insurance Company ...........+.+. 29 22% 284, 
one easily answered City of New York Ins. Company .......... 24% 19 23% 
with facts. Last year em- Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. .........+.. 30 22% 23% 
- Continental Casualty Company ........... 3914 28% 324 
ployers filed claims for em- Continental Insurance Company .......... 387% 291% 37% 
H $ Eagle Fire Insurance Company ...........-. 2% 1% 1 
ployee dishonesty every Six Employers Reinsurance Corp. ...........++ 4914 45 4s 
minutes of the business day. Excess Ins. Co. of pee cebatGs vous keius p.) Ai a 
Surety companies paid out Federal Insurance OMPANY «--+eeeeeeseees 45 6 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. .............. 128% 110 15 
about $13,000,000 to satisfy Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. .......-...-. 37% 21% m4 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 7 55% 
them, at the rate of $90 a Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 79 93 
minute. Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ....... 10% 8 9% 
B h d Franklin Fire Insurance Co. ...........+. 32% 2544 ah 
isi General Reinsurance Corp. ............++- 44 35% My 
ut this includes only those Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............+- 24 20% 22% 
embezzlements that were Gibraltar Fire & Marine .................. 26% 21% #& 
; ; — Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 431% 36% 40% 
sd g oqacone ag = 3 on sea vaa eer lid eneuwe 12% Bt, 4 
(a) Globe eemere Fite Ins. Ce, .<cs.ccccsce 27 4 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 28% 21% BY, 
- Feat 798 slong dinse 3 — gy Indemnity Co. ...ccccccces 10% an bo 
alifax Fire Insurance Company ......... 23 ly hy 
H H Hanover Fire Insurance Company ......... 31% 241%4 
establishments having no Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 80% 68% 76% 
protection . . « where the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 60 52% 55 
MH sage Home Insurance Company ................ 354% 27% 33% 
employer is willin to bank Home Fire Security Corp. ..........e..ee0% 2% 1 2% 
on the “unknowable”, risk Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ............ 19% 15 19%, 
loss and take the conse- Ins. Co. of North America ...............+- 71% 9 7 
i CPO, Me caliwctkicccccoassonse 43% 35 43% 
uences.... i alielnedinas Insurance SE peer 10° 8% 10 
q ene +. Ins. eres Eiecasebewescnais Hr 2 " 2h 
. Maryland Casualty Company .............. 41 2 
Bonding employees pa S+ Mass. Bonding & Ins. Camenas CFaphignses ce eott 50% 59 
It is the one sure and effec- Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............. 47% 40 45 
Merchants Ins. Co. (Prov.) ......ccccccceee + 3 3 
tive means by which employ- Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ......-... 9% 6% 
National Casualty Company ......... mee 30% 22 
ers can recover losses that National Fire Insurance ae a 65 * 0 
National Liberty Ins. Company ........... 854 64 ‘® 
ase caused by the dishonesty National Union Fire Ins. Co. ct bterndhs wen 135° 112 124 
of employees. New Amsterdam Casualty Go. ............ 144% 9% 1 
new net td _ <. yt ER RS ae 34 yg 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. 7% 
PREVENT an DO NOT New York Fire Ins. Company See ts 14 a 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 21% 86 2 
LAMENT LOSS! North River Insurance Co. puidabia andes e debs 27% 23 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ......... 5% 35% 3% 
Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. ..............- 127 118 13 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. .............. 31 25 30% 
Pacific Fire insurance Co, ........:......- 126% 108% 126% 
Phoenix Insurance Company eke badmesvnns 81% 70 76% 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ..............-- 21% 14% 15 
. Ss pened ye ERS. CO, ...c00seee- 35% = 34% 
) einsurance Corp. 0 ‘ 6 ( 
omPAt L T Y Republic Ins. Co Dallas ~ 25% 23% 24% 
C A S$ U A Revere (Paul) Fire Ins. Co. 274% 20% 26 
0 r Rhode Island Insurance Co. .............-. 4 3 3 
E W Y oa St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. ....... 0. .ccc cca 234 210 232 
N cOM K Seaboard F. & M. Ins. Co. ...............+- 7 5% 6% 
i>) NEW YOR Seaboard Surety Company ................ 36 24% 35% 
ME felaahs Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ............ 33 28 31% 
HO gery and Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. ............... 124 107 1 
F deli ity melee) Stuyvesant Insurance eens ee sone beeen 3% 2% . 
ite FI ce Sun Life Assur. Co. of Can. ..............-. 470 290 290 
yalty Insurar Travelers Insurance Company ............- 480 396 431 
ds Plate, Cas oS. Bis. @ Genrants Co, ....6..050cccee. 23 16% 21% 
Bon U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 54 46 53% 
U. 8. Guarantee Company ..............+.. 63% 51 60% 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. ............00006. 36 28% 35% 
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“SERVICE BEYOND 
THE CONTRACT” 


That is the way one agent describes Ohio 
Casualty claims service. Not only prompt and 
efficient, but individual and courteous—truly a 


service beyond the contract. 


Ohio Casualty adjustors and claims representa- 
tives enjoy no regular office hours. Night and 
day, in forty-eight States and in Canada, they 
are ready at all times to render the kind of 
service that builds business. 


Combined with sound structure and a line of 
profit-making coverages—Ohio Casualty offers 
a worth-while opportunity to agents in unas- 


signed territories. Full details, upon request. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON ° OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 
Automobi'e Accident Liability Plate Glass 
Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


CALIFORNIA 


Examined 
Automobile Indemnity Exchange of Orange County, 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Colonial Mutual Compensation Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Mendocino County, 
Ft. Bragg, Cal, 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Sacramento County, 
Sacramento, Cal, 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of San Joaquin County, 
Stockton, Cal. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of San Benito County, 
Hollister, Cal. 
Glenn County Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


; ; Orland, Cal. 
Humboldt County Fire Insurance Association. ..Ferndale, Cal, 
CONNECTICUT 

Licensed 
Emmco Casualty Insurance Company, Inc.....South Bend, Ind. 
Lawyers Title Corporation of New York....New York, N. Y. 
Mt. Beacon Insurance Company.............. New York, N. Y. 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company.............. New York, N. Y. 

DELAWARE 

Licensed 
Hardware Indemnity Company............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company............ Hamilton, Ohio 
Olto Insurance Company...........ccccccvcess Hamilton, Ohio 


Public Service Mutual Casualty Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Paramount Fire Insurance Company........ New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance Company...... Savannah, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 


Licensed ; 
American Guarantee & Liability Insurance Company, i 
New York, N. Y. 


INDIANA 


Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Citizens Mutual Fire Insurance Company...... Richmond, Ind. 


MARYLAND 
Licensed 
Mellon Indemnity Corporation................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CD BOURGES COMDERT....'s..50 5. ccccsscesses Hamilton, Ohio 


Public Service Mutual Casualty Insurance Corporation, ¢ 
New York, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Licensed , 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees........ Chicago, Ill. 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Zurich, Switzerland 


MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Merchants & Business Men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Withdrew , 
Sussex Fire Insurance Company...............- Newark, N. J. 
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MISSOURI 
Examined 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Western Underwriters Mutual Ins. Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
Licensed 


Mammoth Casualty Company.................. Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 


Paramount Fire Insurance Company........ New York, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
New Company 


Dakota Mutual Hospital Service Assn., Inc....... Fargo, N. D. 
Licensed 
Cream City Mutual Fire Insurance Company.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
New Company 
Empire Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
Abington Mutual Fire Association......... Clarks Greene, Pa. 
Bakerstown Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Allison Park, Pa. 
Brush Creek Mutual Fire Association...... New Brighton, Pa. 


Cannonsburg Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


Cannonsburg, Pa. 


Crawford County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


Meadville, Pa. 
RN ECE LAUte COMO. on 5 nin ccs ccc ccasecenen Erie, Pa. 


Farmers Mutual Assistance & Fire Ins. Co. of Berks Co., 


Robesonia, Pa. 


Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of McCandless Township, 


Wexford, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Tuscarora, Wyalusing, Pa. 
Fulton County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Needmore, Pa. 


Lackawanna Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Lurgan Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Shippensburg, Pa. 


National Petroleum Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oakdale Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Sturgeon, Pa. 


Old Elizabeth Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Elizabeth, Pa. 


Patrons Mutual Fire Association of Northwestern, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Triumph Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Hookstown, Pa. 


Wall Rose Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Baden, Pa. 
Wayne County Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Windsor Mutual Assistance & Fire Insurance Company, 
Hamburg, Pa. 
Wyoming County Grangers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


Turkhannock, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Examined 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
Paramount Fire Insurance Company........) New York, N. Y. 


TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Company, Houston, Tex. 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York, 
; New York, N. Y. 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Andover, Mass. 


TEXAS 
é New Companies 
Empire Casualty Company............seeeeees Houston, Tex. 
as he ee alias sacins San Antonio, Tex. 
Retired 
Commonwealth Casualty & Insurance Company... .Dallas, Tex. 
pire Casualty Association.................+5 Houston, Tex. 
Mglish American Lloyds..............+++- San Antonio, Tex. 
First States Indemnity Company...............++. Dallas, Tex. 
anty Mutual Insurance Company....... San Antonio, Tex. 
I os hss cow ien San Antonio, Tex. 


(Continued on next page) 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1939 


ADEQUATE COVERAGE 


for 
UNUSUAL RISKS 


You will always find Indemnity ready 
to discuss your clients’ needs, no mat- 
ter how far out of-the-ordinary they may 
be, and provide proper coverage for 
any risk that is within the bounds of 
sound underwriting. 


Indemnity has been writing unusual 
risks for years, and this experience, 
coupled with Indemnity’s worldwide fa- 
cilities, enable you to offer your clients 
outstanding service. For unusual types 
of general liability or contract to cover 
all business needs, see Indemnity. 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 
FIDELITY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 











We take Pride 


in our efforts to meet new and 


unusual problems in an original 


manner— 





—with an outlook not deter- 


mined by the "accepted" way 


of doing things— 


—in the success of our modern 
method of handling Workmen's 
Compensation coverage on the 


Stock participating plan 






SSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


L. H. MUELLER 
Chairman 


L. $. MOORHEAD 
President 


Los Angeles - Dallas - Portland, Ore. - Chicago - New York 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 
TEXAS (Con’t) 


Examined 
American Standard Insurance Company..... Fort Worth, Tex 
Bankers Health & Accident Insurance Company, Houston, Tex. 
eS eee Sey rare perth? Dallas, Tex. 
ee ee eT aa ee Galveston, Tex. 
Houston Title Guaranty Company.............. Houston, Tex. 
Industrial Indemnity Exchange.................. Dallas, Tex. 
Service Insurance Association..............San Antonio, Tex. 
Superior Lloyds of America..................2.. Dallas, Tex. 

WASHINGTON 

Licensed 

American Casualty Company............ccceses- Reading, Pa, 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Licensed 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













SS 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE & 
CASUALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany, N. Y., for 
November 10, 1939. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of Best’s Insurance News, Fire & Casualty Edition, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management and circulation, of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
ae and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: ublisher, Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., Executive Officers, 75 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y.; Editor-in-chief, Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg, 75 Fulton Street, New 
BS 4 : Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New 

ork, N. Y. 


2. J. C. Ammermuller, 79 John Street, New York, N. Y.; Mildred 
B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. J.; A. D. Baker, Lansing, 
Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Walter 
C. Betts, 127 West 79th St., New York, N. Y.; John R. Blades, 30 
Church Street, New York, N. Y.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; William R. Higgins, Indianapolis, Ind.; Albert M. 
Johnson, Goldfield, Nevada; Kane and Company, 11 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y.; C. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; 
C. M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. 
Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John McElraevy, Jr., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Clyde A. L. Purmort, 122-24 
West Main St., Van Wert, Ohio; Alfred E. Scott, 4750 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton Street, New York. N. Y.; 
Kathryn Snyder, 25 West Maple St., Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 

3.. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, on the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, }s 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as.to the circumstanes 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association. or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 4 
so stated by him. = 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is 15,400. 

Arthur Snyder. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September. 


(SEAL) Elizabeth Brenner 
Notary Public, New York Co. No. 121 Reg. 1BS84. 
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The true Local Insurance Agent is a career man— yu 
not just the regular run of business man. He is TT | 














; 3 ; itt 
a steady man who, with clear vision, sets his desti- | | 
nation early and then stays with the job. From | | 




















small beginnings, by industry and patience, his 
growth is gradual—but how well worth while 
when finally he is firmly established. guilt! 








Because his is a business of representation, this 
career man selects career companies to represent. 
Lest he build on sand he needs to be allied with 
sound Capital Stock Companies — companies 
whose financial strength is unsurpassed, integrity 
unquestioned — insurance knowledge unexcelled. 
He needs companies keenly interested in his busi- 
ness, alert and resourceful in helping him year after 
year to build it stronger and more prosperous. 



























































The nine member companies of the Commer- 
cial Union Group are such companies. Their 
relation with agency representatives seeks a com- 
mon goal; the building of an honorable and 
profitable insurance career. — 
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MUTUAL INVESTMENTS 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


tober edition, appeared 
a study of the invest- 
ment programs of stock fire 


[ive month, in the Oc- 


Real Estate and Mortgages. - 


and casualty insurance com- Bonds 
nies and an_ individual Government tette eee eees 
tabulation of the classifica- ee ees 
tion of admitted assets of Public Utility ........... 
about two hundred of the Miscellaneous ........... 
larger stock companies. We Total Bonds .........-..... 

were also able to present a Stocks 
table showing the trend in MRT i vi xoss amronwels 
investment policy between Seas onkatnuiwanecais 
1931 and 1938—an increase Railroad ..........-...4. 
Public Utility ........... 


in cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment bondholdings made 
possible principally through 
the relative reduction in 
holdings of all other classes 
of bonds. 

In this issue, we present a similar tabulation, covering 
1937 and 1938, of the asset classification of over one 
hundred mutual companies, divided almost equally be- 
tween fire and casualty carriers. The supporting table 
of the fire company statistics appears on page 50 and 
that covering casualty companies on page 51. 


Miscellaneous 
EE sos 00 edd apacion 
Cash 
Agents’ Balances 
eee MI, 5s os we ccwencdcs 


General Position 


As was the case in the stock company field, nearly 
every type of investment program has been followed in 
the selection of assets. Some companies have concen- 
trated on diversification, others on appreciation, safety 
of principal, liquidity or yield. However, as a group 
the companies have followed sound conservative invest- 
ment principles and most of them maintain a high de- 
gree of diversification and unusual liquidity in their 
invested assets. 

Real estate, including home office property, and mort- 
gages amount to less than twelve per cent of admitted 
assets in the fire field and only about half that figure 
inthe casualty. With the exception of cash, agents’ bal- 
ances and other miscellaneous assets (totaling less than 
17% in the fire field and 24% in the casualty) all other 
items represent invested assets in the form of bonds or 
stocks, usually listed securities. 

The same general differences between the fire and 
casualty mutual companies exist as were noted in the 
stock field, but in lesser degree. The casualty mutuals, 
a a group, own more bonds and fewer stocks than the 
fire mutuals but the difference in such holdings is rela- 
tively small in comparison to the rather wide variations 
between stock fire and casualty companies. The same 
investment trends are discernible also, principally to- 
ward larger cash balances and increased U. S. Govern- 
ment bondholdings with corresponding reductions in 
other bonds. 
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The managements of mu- 


Mutual Mutual : . 

Fire Casualty tual companies have, in gen- 
1937 1938 1937 1938 eral, invested a larger per- 
24. US. 7A 6.7 centage of assets in bonds, 

the corresponding ratios of 
oo 26.2 31.4 34.6 mutual and stock companies 


124 88 8.0 
being 60% and 35% in the 

83 #72 7. ‘ 
aS tat tae Gre Eel ned 63% ond Se 


12.1 10.2 Jt 10.2 
40 37 50 3.9 in the casualty field. Rela- 
59.9 59.7 64.0 63.4 tively, stockholdings of the 
mutuals are materially less- 
13 13) «1089 than such holdings by stock 
2.2 23 06 06 companies, the ratios being 
12 08 ©6030 0.5 12% and 47% in the fire 
ao Us og) «6O8 field and 6% and 20% in 
11.4 122 56 58 the casualty. Most notable 
10.1 108 15.1 17.1 difference in the stockhold- 
i by . 94 ings is the very natural al- 


most complete absence of 
insurance stocks held by mu- 
tual carriers and the relative importance of such holdings 
particularly in the stock fire field. The mutual carriers 
have larger relative holdings in real estate and mort- 
gages but also relatively larger cash balances. 


Investments and Liabilities 


In reviewing the exhibit showing the classification of 
admitted assets of the individual companies or in in- 
terpreting the investment practices of any company, one 
very important point should be kept in mind—the rela- 
tion of such investments to outstanding liabilities. A 
company may have a higher than average percentage of 
assets invested in real estate, in common stocks or in 
some other class of security yet may, in addition, main- 
tain as high a degree of diversification and even greater 
liquidity in relation to outstanding liabilities than an- 
other company with a more normal diversification of 
assets but larger liabilities. For this reason we have 
included additional columns in our detailed exhibit 
showing the amount of liabilities and their ratio to ad- 
mitted assets. 

The margin of assets over liabilities is very important 
in judging a company’s conservatism or lack of it in 
selecting investments. This is amply illustrated by the 
extreme fluctuations in the securities markets in recent 
years and the very wide and often rapid changes in 
surplus position. In fact fluctuations were so severe 
that beginning with December 31, 1931 the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners adopted vary- 
ing methods of averaging market quotations of stocks 
and did not return to the use of actual market quota- 
tions until December 31, 1934. Bonds amply secured 
and not in default have been carried for several years at 
amortized values. Specific details on the various valua- 
tion methods adopted during the above period are fully 
outlined in the introduction to Best’s Insurance Reports, 
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CARRYING ON 


HEN the time comes for the 
Wiis of the present up- 

heaval to be studied calmly 
and dispassionately, one of the most 
remarkable features will be found 
to be the success with which a large 
number of great business organiza- 
tions evacuated the greater part of 
their staffs and records from Lon- 
don and certain provincial centres 
to the surrounding country. In most 
cases, the actual removals were ac- 
complished at short notice and high 
speed, under very difficult condi- 
tions, not the least of which were 
congested and “one-way” roads and 
a woeful shortage of transport. 

As was only to be expected, 
among the most efficient removals 
to emergency offices were those of 
insurance companies. While a num- 
ber of offices are remaining in Lon- 
don and while most of them are 
maintaining representatives or skele- 
ton staffs at their city addresses, a 
fair proportion have already occu- 
pied temporary premises outside the 
more vulnerable areas. 

So far, I have visited Hindhead, 
Guilford, Aldenham, King’s Lang- 
ley, Chalfont St. Giles and Great 
Missenden, spread over which are 
at least a dozen offices. Future 
visits to other towns and districts 
may, owing to petrol rationing, have 
to be undertaken rather more slowly. 


Canteens 


The head office staff of the Corn- 
hill Insurance Company, numbering 
about 140, are now ensconsed, amid 
beautiful surroundings, at Shalford 
House, Shalford, near Guilford. In 
common with several other com- 
panies, the Cornhill had had the 
question of removal in the event of 
an emergency in mind for some time 
and a good deal of preparatory 
work had been done. Nevertheless, 
when the emergency occurred, the 
actual transition in a very short 
space of time was a gigantic task. 

The staff are billeted at Shalford 
House. While, naturally, it cannot 
be said that every member has his 
or her own room, with hot and cold 
water, the arrangements are, never- 
theless, admirable, and no one has 
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any cause for complaint on the 
ground of physical discomfort. Ex- 
tensive canteen arrangements have 
been made and the whole staff are 
supplied with hot meals. There is 
a well-equipped kitchen and larder 
and a comfortable dining-room. 

Business continues to be con- 
ducted with the Company’s custom- 
ary efficiency. Large numbers of 
shelves and racks for filing have 
been erected in record time, and the 
various departments rapidly settled 
down to the new order of things. 
The social side has also been well 
looked after. 


Private Hotel 


Farther afield, at Hindhead, are 
the head office of the County Fire 
Office and the United Kingdom head 
offices of the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society and the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company of 
Canada. The County Fire are in- 
stalled in a mansion named Thirl- 
stane, where initial difficulties were 
rapidly overcome and where the 
staff are comfortably housed and 
fed. As in the case of the Cornhill’s 
building, Thirlstane was originally 
a private hotel. A small staff is 
being retained at the Company’s 
head office in Regent Street, but the 
main body of the staff are now at 
Hindhead and settling down happily. 

The Australian Mutual Provident 
Society have very attractive quarters 
indeed at Tarnmoor, a mansion in 
the heart of beautifully wooded 
country, with a “look-out” tower on 
the roof which commands a mag- 
nificent view of the countryside for 
miles around. Curiously enough, 
the date over the door of the house 
is 1908, which happens to be the 
date of the opening of the Society’s 
London branch. Here, too, the 
question of comfortable staff billet- 
ing has been given the most careful 
consideration, and very satisfactory 
arrangements have been evolved. 

The emergency headquarters of 
the chief office for Great Britain of 
the Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company of Canada are nearby 
those of the Australian Mutual 


Provident, at the 


romantically 
named “The House in the Wood.” 
Here accommodation is more lim- 
ited, but huts are being built near the 
main building, in which the staff 
will be able to work with more elbow 


room. Meanwhile, everybody jis 
making the best of things as they 
are. Those of the staff who live 
near enough to travel backwards 
and forwards from their homes do 
so, while the others are comfortably 
billeted at “The House in the 
Wood.” 


Old Mansion 


Hilfield Park, a 300-year old 
mansion at Aldenham, with many 
noble coats-of-arms emblazoned on 
its windows, is the new home of the 
head office for the United Kingdom 
of the Colonial Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society. The mansion is in the 
centre of an enormous estate and 
contains what was once upon a time 
a private chapel. When I arrived I 
found that the manager for the 
United Kingdom, was using this 
room until his own office was ready 
for occupation. In view of its near- 
ness to London, the staff are not 
being billeted at Hilfield, and the 
Society has purchased a bus which 
runs between the mansion and the 
nearest station for the convenience 
of the staff. Heavy wooden shutters 
on many of the windows dispose of 
“black-out” problems and, _alto- 
gether, the Society seems very for- 
tunately placed. 

In Langleybury, King’s Langley, 
the Equity & Law Life Assurance 
Society have a new home which is 
among the most beautiful I have 
seen. Furthermore, the atmosphere 
of quiet dignity, combined with 
maximum efficiency, which pervaded 
the head office in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, has been fully preserved i 
spite of the upheaval. Already tt 
seems that the Society has been 
established there for years, and that 
the staff are happy in their new sur- 
roundings is obvious. Those who are 
billeted at Langleybury are fortu 
nate indeed, for the arrangements, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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"A HOUSE 


keen, but it has not always been so bitter. We are 

prompted in this observation at this time by com- 
ments and addresses made at the recent convention of 
the stock and mutual representatives. In another sec- 
tion, we are including extracts from the keynote ad- 
dresses made at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Boston, the annual 
convention of mutual insurance companies in Chicago 
and the White Sulphur Springs joint meeting of casu- 
alty and surety underwriters and agents. 

These articles are included for their news value with 
the thought that stock and mutual adherents are in- 
terested in both sides of the controversy. Competition 
should be keen but clean, and during the heat of battle, 
partisanship should never overshadow the general good 
of the insurance business. 

There are many very important problems in this age 
of experimentation and change that require a united 
front. Unsound theories and hopeless social experi- 
ments are but one field requiring a firm stand. Cali- 
fornia’s “$30 Every Thursday” which, by the time this 
magazine is in your hands, we hope has been defeated 
for the second time, is but one example. That act would 
levy a 3% tax on gross income, all gross income. Just 
what does this mean? At present, insurance companies 
pay a tax of 2.6 per cent on net premiums in California 


Cicer and mutual competition has always been 


DIVIDED—" 


to the state of California and similar premium 
taxes to other states. This additional tax would be su- 
perimposed and would cover total income from all 
states. 

That is just the beginning; state retaliatory laws 
would require that other states levy an equal 3% tax 
so that taxes would be jumped from 2.6 per cent of net 
premiums to about 8.6 per cent of gross income, a stag- 
gering increase in rate on a larger tax base. It would 
run into hundreds of millions. Obviously, companies 
would be forced to withdraw from California or set 
up separate small subsidiaries in the state, with cor- 
respondingly increased costs. 

Similar unsound schemes will come up in other states 
and even the federal government is not proof against 
uneconomic theories. In Ohio, a similar scheme is being 
opposed by all insurance interests. Insurance is prob- 
ably, next to education, the country’s largest business 
and certainly it has public contact in every hamlet of 
the nation. Its stake in the future of America is almost 
incalculable and certainly worth fighting for. 

Insurance is bigger than either stock or mutual com- 
petition and unless such competition becomes construc- 
tive rather than destructive, insurance itself will suffer 
and will be faced with increased supervision, either state 
or federal. Certainly the amount of regulation it is 
now burdened with should be evidence aplenty that no 
further inroads are desirable. 





MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


a losses in the United States for the month of 
September, 1939, as tabulated by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, totaled $22,837,250, a reduction 
of 2.3% as compared with the total reported in 
September, 1938. That month, however, losses were 
28% higher than the total reported in September, 
1937, due in part to conflagrations in New London, 
Connecticut, and Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

For the first nine months of this year fire losses 
aggregated $233,990,980, an increase of more than 
$18,000,000 as compared with the similar period of 
1938. More than half of this increase occurred during 
the months of April, May and June. 











1936 1937 1938 1939 
january eecccocece $27,729,930 $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
SE sash sees 30,909,896 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
BT edéemesce 29,177,406 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 
Total 3 months.. $87,817,232 $83,043,886 $83,199,931 $87,601,004 
yi Pecevcccceoe $25,786,835 $26,663,854 $25,616,112 $27,061,522 

eee 21,479,380 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
MSs siaeeees's 20,407,485 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
Total 6 months... $155,490,932 $150,670,244 $151,207,237 $165,884,926 
ee $22,357,020 $19,812,485 $20,434,688 $22,468,304 
ES 5 sos ences 21,714,495 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
BOT cosioneee 20,413,537 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 





Total 9 months.. $219,975,984 $209,599,799 $215,835,637 $233,990,980 
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STOCK-MUTUAL PREMIUMS 


be ERE presented are the premium production figures 
of stock and mutual fire insurance carriers for the 
years 1932 to 1938 inclusive. 

The net premium writings of the stock fire companies 
are from our own records. Those of the mutual carriers 
are from the records of the American Mutual Alliance. 

The writings of the stock carriers decreased sharply 
in 1938. This followed large gains reported during the 
two preceding years. Inconsistent with the trend of the 
mutuals, the fluctuating volume of stock company busi- 
ness has been influenced in recent years almost ex- 
clusively by automobile business. 


Stock Fire Mutual Fire 
Reporting *Net Reporting *Net 

Companies Premiums Companies Premiums 
1938 335 $752,370 2,412 $153,740 
1937 333 801,842 2,423 154,324 
1936 333 735,346 2,422 146,504 
1935 326 684,196 2,436 140,167 
1934 331 665,330 2,396 134,489 
1933 325 608,714 2,415 126,066 
1932 338 627,638 2,438 130,081 


* Shown in thousands, last three figures (000) omitted. 








CTOBER was a big month for 

Annual Conventions. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents held its annual Convention 
at Boston, Massachusetts. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: 
President, Sidney O. Smith of 
Gainesville, Georgia ; vice president, 
Payne H. Midyette of Tallahassee, 
Florida; executive committee chair- 
man, William H. Menn, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Insurance Advertising Conference 


Ray C. Dreher of the Boston 
Insurance Company was re-elected 
president, at the recent session of 
the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence held in Boston. In addition the 
following officers were elected: Vice 


NEW OFFICERS 


president, David C. Gibson, Mary- 
land Casualty Company ; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert E. Brown, Jr., 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 


pany. 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


At the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters held in 
October, John A. Diemand, execu- 
tive vice president of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North 
America, was elected president. He 
succeeded J. M. Haines, general 
attorney of the Phoenix-London 
group. C. B. Morcom, vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, was elected vice 
president of the association, and 





Wallace J. Falvey, vice president of 
the Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
The secretary-treasurer, Claude W, 
Fairchild was re-elected. 


Casualty and Surety Agents 


The official staff chosen at the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, held in October at White 
Sulphur Springs, is as follows: 
W. D. O’Gorman of Newark, presi- 
dent, succeeding Cliff C. Jones of 
Kansas City; Lew H. Webb of 
Chicago, vice president ; Charles H. 
Burras, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer, (re-elected) ; Cliff C. Jones, 
chairman, executive committee. 





Carrying On—Continued 


from every point of view, seem 
excellent. 

The Union Insurance Society of 
Canton and its associated offices, 
including the British Oak Insurance 
Company, have established emer- 
gency headquarters at Havenhill, 
Great Missenden. There are many 
useful outbuildings near the main 
building, and huts are being built 
to provide further accommodation. 
The housing and billeting of the 
various staffs seems to have been 
excellently organized, and a gen- 
erally cheerful atmosvhere prevailed. 


Cramped Quarters 


Also at Great Missenden is the 
emergency head office of the Na- 
tional Employers’ Mutual General 
Insurance Association. Frith Hill 
House, where all the office work is 
done and where many of the staff 
are billeted, is not particularly large, 
and it has been necessary to build 
some huts. The house itself was 
purchased by the Association a year 
ago and, until it was needed for the 
present emergency, it was available 
as a week-end hostel for the Associ- 
ation’s employees. It is delightfully 
situated, with a beautiful garden, 
and I found a wonderful spirit pre- 
vailing among the whole staff. 
Everybody, from general manager 
downwards, was “mucking in” with 
the utmost cheerfulness. Four of 
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the chief executives share a room 
which normally would accommodate 
one in comfort or two at a pinch. 
They trust to luck that they won’t 
all want it together! But nobody 
complains, and I had proof that the 
smooth working of the Association’s 
business and the first-class service 
to policyholders upon which it so 
justly prides itself have not suffered 
one jot. To relieve pressure on 
Frith Hill House, the managing di- 
rector has converted a large room 
in his nearby private residence with 
a dormitory and several of the staff 
are billeted there. The social side 
has not been forgotten and I believe 
that, already, a darts match has been 
arranged with the British Oak! 


Village of Huts 


The last visit on my initial tour 
was Chalfont St. Giles where, in a 
large mansion known as Newland 
Park, are housed the large staffs of 
the North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Company, the Railway Pas- 
sengers Assurance Company and 
the Fine Art & General Insurance 
Company. When IJ arrived, those of 
the staff who are billeted out were 
beginning to climb into their home- 
ward bound coaches and I had time 
for but the briefest look around. 
From the number of huts that were 
being erected, I should imagine that, 
before long, there will be a small 
township at Newland Park. 


In every one of the emergency 
offices that I have visited so tar, | 
have found that the welfare of the 
staff has been a primary considera- 
tion. Conditions cannot, of course, 
be ideal, but every effort is being 
made to minimize the inevitable in- 
convenience to individuals. Separa- 
tion from one’s family is, unfor- 
tunately, an obstacle that cannot in 
existing circumstances be readily 
overcome, but it is, to some extent, 
relieved by making visits at fairly 
frequent intervals possible. At pres- 
ent, of course, the novelty feature 
helps things along to a certain ex- 
tent and the kindness of the weather 
has enabled members of evacuated 
staffs to appreciate the beauties of 
their surroundings—when they have 
had time to do so. When the novelty 
has worn off and the long winter 
evenings arrive, the test may become 
more severe, and it is then that the 
careful planning of the various 
managements to ensure the happr 
ness of their staffs will bring ex- 
cellent results. I am confident that 
the spirit of insurance men and 
women will prove fully equal to any 
test of this nature, however long 
and irksome. And, when it is al 
over, I am sure that thev will look 
back on their “evacuee” days, not 
as a grim interlude in a well ordered 
life, but as a happy and cheerful, 
if strange, period when they played 
their part fully in the great national 
effort. 
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WAR 


EFORE the Great War I lec- 
Ber on this subject for New 

York University and at that 
time I dealt, after much study, in- 
vestigation and some experience 
from other wars, with the question 
of liabilities; the seizure to which 
shipments made during war were 
exposed under the existing condi- 
tions that were then pretty well 
recognized by International Law. I 
also dealt somewhat briefly with the 
physical aspects of capture, seizure 
and blockade. A review of that lec- 
ture, even in the first two or three 
years of the Great War, would have 
shown that the change in interpreta- 
tion or disregard of International 
Law, the change brought about by 
the control of all its commerce by 
each belligerent government, the 
change brought about by new meth- 
ods of waging maritime warfare, 
had made everything written those 
few years before of no value and 
only of interest to anyone interested 
in the commercial history of those 
times. 


Great War Changes 


The theory of ultimate destination 
which was advanced by this country 
during the Civil War was extended 
until this doctrine was so all-embrac- 
ing that as a practical matter, the 
burden of proof rested on the owner 
t0 prove non-enemy destination in- 
stead of on the captor to prove 
enemy destination. 

The distinction between contra- 
band and non-contraband for prac- 
tical purposes became nonexistent 
for where Governments took over 
the entire food and material reserves 
of their nations every import became 
in effect a shipment to that Govern- 
ment and hence contraband. 

In the field of maritime law as 
distinct from International Law new 
problems were introduced and new 
standards set up to determine 
whether a loss was due to a marine 
peril or a war peril. In the past this 
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RISK 


doubt had arisen only occasionally 


as in the case of vessels stranding 


where the stranding was due to the 
absence of the customary lights on 
shore and this was held to be a ma- 
rine peril under the doctrine of 
proximate cause but in this new war 
we had the question of vessels pro- 
ceeding without lights and in convoy 
changing course by direction of the 





‘naval flagship and in this way collid- 


ing or otherwise suffering disaster. 
Whether the loss was a marine peril 
or a war peril was very difficult to 
establish. 


New Factors 


We are now faced with a new 
war and it is probable that there will 
again have to be a reconsideration 
of the various factors. Certainly the 
naval situation is very different. Re- 
cent reports indicate that one or 
more of the so-called “pocket battle- 
ships” are operating as commerce 
destroyers—vessels so fast and well 
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armed that probably only a very few 
of the Allied war ships have both 
the speed and gun power to over- 
match them; when we remember 
how long and difficult was the pur- 
suit of the “EMDEN” and other 
light cruisers in the last war that 
the convoy system now provides a 
concentration of values we can see 
how serious this hazard may become. 
The submarine is still a great men- 
ace but it is not the submarine of 
the Great War. In fact it is now a 
submersible cruiser with a range far 
greater and a power of staying away 
from its base for a much longer 
time. Whether the means of defense 
against it kept pace with its develop- 
ment or, as I think probable, have 
even gone a step further, is yet to 
be demonstrated but in addition we 
now have a new factor and that is 
destruction by aeroplane. The Span- 
ish Civil War showed how effective 
aeroplanes can be against merchant- 
men and even since then there has 
been a great development in the 
range and power of this arm but the 
aeroplane has introduced another 
element which seems to me, as an 
Underwriter, to be of major im- 
portance and that is, its threat to 
seaports. 


Air Threat 


In the previous war when a vessel 
entered the defenses at the entrance 
to a seaport, the war hazards were 
practically at an end. This is not 
the case under present conditions 
and further under the previous con- 
ditions of warfare each unit could 
be counted as a separate hazard: 
now many units can be exposed to 

(Continued on next page) 
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the same calamity and we have to 
face conflagration hazard that did 
not exist in the last war. 

The convoy system that was the 
best defense against the submarine 
at the same time may be a weakness 
in relation to an aeroplane attack by 
reason of its concentration of value. 
What changes may come about in 
the application of International and 
Maritime Law, it is difficult to fore- 
see but certainly we can look for an 
extension rather than a curtailment 
of the right of search and capture 
and definitely, in my opinion, we 
must look for decisions as to what 
constitutes a marine peril and what 
constitutes a war peril that will be 
materially different from those that 
held in the last war. 


Existing Conditions 


So much for the background—let 
me deal with the existing conditions. 
May I point out that in war risk 
insurance there are two distinct 
phases. The first is, when a war 
becomes threatening and the second, 
when war has become a fact. 

In this present war we have, to 
some extent, gone beyond the first 
phase but I will just take a minute 
to point out to you that in naming 
rates and accepting liabilities during 
this phase we had to consider, 

First, the probability of war and 
its probable date of commencement ; 

Secondly, all the factors relating 
to capture,-seizure and sinking after 
it has commenced. 

While we have, as I said before, 
to an extent gone beyond this phase 
in the existing war, yet only to an 
extent for countries that are neutral 
today and to which shipments are 
being made, may become, at any mo- 
ment, engaged in hostilities. 

There are two ends to every ma- 
rine or war risk transaction: one 
end, the shipper and the other end, 
the receiver and either may effect 
the insurance and within limits every 
foreign trader can make his decision 
as to which end of the risk will as- 
sume the burden of arranging in- 
surance. 


American Market 
As regards the American market, 


the period of the last twelve months 
has been utilized by the Underwrit- 


ers to organize their business along 
lines whereby the American market 
can afford American Merchants 
much better protection than was the 
case in the last war. The companies 
have organized in a reciprocal rein- 
surance arrangement known as the 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 
ance Exchange. This places the 
entire facilities of the market at the 
service of any bona fide shipper. In 
the previous war there were prac- 
tically no open policies on war risk 
insurance and each risk was placed 
by name and in order to cover any 
considerable amounts it was neces- 
sary for the assured, or the broker 
representing him, to divide the risk 
among a number of companies and 
under separate policies. This is not 
now the case and at the present time 
anyone engaged in foreign trade in 
the United States can obtain a policy 
for all his legitimate requirements ; 
he can obtain this policy with the 
premium and loss both payable in 
dollars and so free from the risk of 
fluctuation of exchange and he can 
be sure of a rate uniform with all 
other shippers whose contracts are 
made on the same day. 


"Same Day" 


Any risks dominated by naval 
situations or by political situations 
such as a change of a Nation from 
neutral to belligerent necessarily the 
outlook may and indeed must vary 
from day to day. As an example I 
can point out that in 1914 soon after 
the Great War started, the north 
Atlantic having been cleared of Ger- 
man cruisers, the rate to France and 
England which had started at one 
to two per cent settled down to 4 
of 1% whereas the discovery that 
raiders, for example, the “EM- 
DEN” and “KOENIGSBURG” 
were operating in certain waters, 
meant that shippers in those waters 
were paying 2%, 3% and higher. 
Then news came of the destruction 
of the “EMDEN” and the risk that 
was worth 3% one day seemed to be 
worth only a fraction of that, upon 
receipt of this news. 

On the other hand, the announce- 
ment of the submarine blockade of 
England and France by Germany at 
once started the rates on an upward 
trend and as the toll of shipping 
grew this %4% rate went up to 
finally, I think it touched a high of 
10%. (Take another example, early 





in the war, cotton was passed as 
non-contraband by the Allies; sud- 
denly there was a change of policy; 
all cotton going into an ultimate 
destination in Germany was taken 
into British ports and while the 
British Government paid for all such 
cotton seized by vessels that had 
sailed prior to the change of policy, 
yet shipments made on and after 
that date were so certain to be cap- 
tured that there was no rate at which 
they could be covered. ) 

It is because of these sudden 
changes in conditions that any rate 
for war risks named by an Under- 
writer only holds if the vessel sails 
within seven days from the time the 
contract is made but further provi- 
sion is now made that if the sailing 
takes place within ten days following 
that seven days the war risk still ap- 
plies but the rate will not be the 
rate fixed in the original contract 
but the rate that is current at the 
time the vessel sails, be this higher 
or lower. These rates are announced 
daily and the form of coverage is 
uniform so that at the present time 
as I have said before, the American 
shipper can know the kind of pro- 
tection he can obtain from his Amer- 
ican Underwriter and the rate: but 
let me suggest that it is important 
that every shipper should have an 
understanding as to what perils are 
covered by his war risk insurance, 
and recognize that there are certain 
hazards that he may run that are 
beyond the scope of his insurance. 
War risk insurance is not an all em- 
bracing policy ; there are certain in- 
cidental risks which the assured 
runs that he is not protected against 
by insurance and which I do not 
believe he can be protected against 
by insurance. 


Uninsurable Risks 


First, a shipper must so arrange 
his terms of sale that when a ship- 
ment is discharged from the ocean- 
going vessel, his liability ceases for 
I know of no insurance procurable 
anywhere in the world’s markets 
with the exception of a government 
scheme to which I shall later refer, 
where the protection of the policy 
extends after discharge from the 
ocean-going steamer or after the 
expiration of fifteen days from date 

(Continued on page 76) 
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men’s compensation insurance be- 

cause it is in this field that cas- 
ualty rate-making technique has had 
its most intensive and significant de- 
velopment ; and I am going to begin 
with New York in the spring of 
1914 because it was then and there, 
as an embryonic actuary in the State 
Insurance Department, that I had 
my first actual contact with rate- 
making problems. 

The situation confronting us at 
that time was interesting, but diffi- 
cult. The compensation law was to 
become effective on July Ist. We 
compared the New York scale of 
benefits with those of other states, 
some of which had been in effect for 
nearly three years, and with those 
of various foreign countries, some 
of which had been operative for 
nearly thirty years, and concluded 
that the Empire State had hit the all 
time high for liberality and com- 
plexity; but this exciting discovery 
did not help us much, for what we 
needed, and that right quickly, was 
an adequate volume of reliable sta- 
tistics in usable form. It soon be- 
came evident that no such figures 
existed. 

Various foreign governments had 
published acres and acres of data as 
to the relative frequency of deaths, 
permanent totals, permanent par- 
tials, and temporary disabilities in a 
given number of accidents. and 
many square rods of information as 
to how many widows, children and 
other dependents would be encoun- 
tered in a stated number of deaths, 
but European payroll and loss sta- 
tistics on any basis corresponding 
even remotely to the American 
scheme of some 1500 classifications 
(inherited from the Employers’ lia- 
bility system) were scarcer than 
hens’ teeth. Some three years earlier 
acommittee of company representa- 
tives had determined rates for New 
Jersey based ostensibly upon expe- 
Mence under workmen’s collective 
Policies, but the Garden State, un- 


| AM first going to deal with work- 
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fortunately, had not compiled com- 
pensation experience up to that 
time. Possibly the Wisconsin folks 
could have helped us, but apparently 
we didn’t have their phone number. 
At any rate, we finally turned in 
hope and desperation to Massachu- 
setts, where the Insurance Commis- 





sioner had already asked the com- 
panies to report their experience 
under the Act which had there taken 
effect July 1, 1912. 


Massachusetts Experience 


We learned with delight that the 
first Massachusetts “Schedule Z” 
was just then being compiled, and 
I was sent forthwith to the land of 
the bean and the cod to assist Billy 
Magoun in completing this compila- 
tion, and returned proudly with a 
handwritten copy thereof, to find 
that my troubles had only begun— 


for my boss, the astute Leon Senior, 
without even cracking a smile, there- 
upon told me to go right ahead and 
figure out how much we ought to 
boost the Massachusetts pure pre- 
miums to get New York rates! 

It so happened that the late Dr. I. 
M. Rubinow, who was to become the 
first President of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, had, while in the serv- 
ice of the Federal Government, 
written a very comprehensive trea- 
tise upon the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts of various foreign 
countries. Fortunately for my actu- 
arial future I became acquainted 
with Dr. Rubinow and his hefty 
book, and after swallowing the latter 
outright, I boldly grafted some Aus- 
trian statistics onto the Massachu- 
setts experience and told my good 
friend Leon that New York was 
going to cost 2.58 times as much as 
Massachusetts. 


New York Rates 


Mr. Senior, I believe, held an 
informal hearing in which he 
“sprung” the proposed rate basis 
and asked for comments. A prom- 
inent casualty company, through its 
very capable Actuary, stated that in 
its opinion 1.90 times the Massachu- 
setts rates would be plenty, partly 
on the ground, new to me (as was, 
indeed, the entire subject), of the 
“immaturity” of the New York Act. 
Shortly the Governor called a real 
honest-to-God hearing at Albany 
which was very generously attended. 
The New York Department, 
through Mr. Senior, faithfully de- 
fended my 2.58. The company above 
mentioned repeated its suggestion of 
1.90 but others opined that even my 
2.58 was pretty skimpy, to say the 
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least. Fortunately, for all concerned, 
I was not called on. An orator, 
speaking, I believe, for the people, 
warned the companies of eternal 
damnation if they dared to soak the 
public. The Governor suggested to 
the Superintendent that a multiplier 
of 2.00 would be a fair compromise 
—and that was supposed to be that! 

But ofttimes there is more to this 
rate making business than meets the 
eye. When the rates were finally 
published, as I recall it, they were 
found to provide, on the average, 
for 2.42 times (instead of 2.00 
times) the Massachusetts loss cost. 
The mystery was solved when it was 
discovered that the committee which 
had “selected” the Massachusetts 
pure premiums had “jacked up” 
some of them (in classifications 
which they were scared of) to an 
extent which boosted the total Mas- 
sachusetts losses 21% before the 
multiplier of 2.00 was applied. I re- 
flected that 2.42 was a lot nearer to 
2.58 than it was to 1.90, or 2.00, and 
recalled with satisfaction Thomas 
Carlyle’s rhetorical query, “Dost 
thou therefore think that there is, 
then, no justice?” 

Now, the first New York rates, 
regardless of the serio-comic vicissi- 
tudes of their derivation, repre- 
sented a sincere effort to find the 
right rate, not for the state as a 
whole, but for each classification 
(business, industry, or occupation). 
Further, an attempt was made to 
find the right rate for each separate 
risk to the extent deemed practi- 
cable. The Universal Analytical 
Schedule was applied to manufac- 
turing risks upon basis of inspec- 
tions made by the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board (a “volun- 
tary” association to which, however, 
all carriers found it convenient to 
subscribe), and, in addition to this 
“schedule” (i.e. physical) rating, 
the experience of the larger risks, 
whether manufacturing or other, 
was taken into account to an in- 
creasing degree as time went on. 


Experience Rating 


In 1918, Albert W. Whitney de- 
veloped the mathematical theory of 
experience rating, his conclusion be- 
ing that the risk rate for the year to 
come should be based on a weighted 
average of the risk’s past experience 
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and the classification experience— 
and that the weight assigned to the 
risk experience should depend on 
the size of the risk.* This mathe- 
matical investigation has had a far- 
reaching effect. Experience rating 
has now virtually supplanted physi- 
cal rating in the compensation field, 
and has been extended to the liabil- 
ity field and, in essence, to group 
life insurance. Furthermore, the ex- 
perience rating principle has long 
been employed in determining com- 
pensation manual rates for classifi- 
cations having in a given state a pay- 
roll exposure sufficient to justify 
some recognition, but insufficient to 
warrant full “credibility” for the 
local experience. 


Retrospective Rating 


The efforts of a quarter-century 
to improve the fit of the rate to the 
larger individual compensation risks 
have recently culminated in the 
adoption of the retrospective rating 
plan, which adjusts the premium for 
each year retroactively in accord- 
ance with the actual experience of 
that year. This means that the as- 
sured who feels that his rate is too 
high, even after applying the exist- 
ing experience rating plan (which, 
in accordance with tradition, bases 
the rate for the future on the expe- 
rience of the past) may, if he 
chooses have a run for his money. 
If he elects retrospective rating (the 
new plan is not obligatory), he will, 
depending on his actual losses, re- 
ceive a refund, or pay a surcharge. 
(In practice, many assured buy sep- 
arate insurance against the sur- 
charge. ) 

All this seems pretty unorthodox, 
perhaps revolutionary, but in this 
connection, it is of considerable in- 
terest that long before retrospective 
rating was established as an official 
plan certain participating carriers, 
including participating stock com- 
panies, state funds and reciprocals, 
employed methods of determining 
dividends to policyholders whereun- 
der the dividend for the particular 
risk depended more upon the experi- 
ence of that risk than it did upon 
the entire experience of the carrier, 
or even upon the carrier’s experi- 
ence for an entire industry group. 

* Practically, the size of the risk for experi- 
ence rating purposes has usually been deter- 
mined by the amount of its premivm at manual 


rates (or schedule rates, where schedule rating 
applies). 


Regardless of what we may think of 
some features of retrospective rating 
as now constituted (and I have no 
doubt that its details will have to be 
tinkered with considerably) I would 
say that its general purpose is in 
harmony with certain underlying 
economic forces which cannot be 
successfully opposed, and that, in 
one form or another, it will in the 
days to come, occupy a larger arid 
larger place throughout the entire 
compensation and liability field, as 
far as good-sized risks are con- 
cerned. 


Rate Competition 


At this point you may well ask, 
“What are these mighty forces 
which so compel us? Why is it im- 
perative that we attempt to charge 
the individual buyer of compensa- 
tion and liability insurance as much 
as his particular risk is worth and no 
more? To a preponderant extent 
the carrying of compensation and 
liability insurance is a matter of 
compulsion rather than choice; and 
since the assured’s customers pay 
for his insurance in the long run, 
isn’t all this bother about the rate 
for the individual risk a lot of lost 
motion? For example, would it not 
be much simpler and equally desir- 
able to charge all compensation risks 
in a given state the same rate and 
call ita day? Or, at the most, won't 
we have done our full duty if we 
allot the same rate to all risks in the 
same industry group in a given 
state ?” 

In the early days of compensa- 
tion insurance the viewpoint implicit 
in the questions just raised actually 
had able champions. However, their 
counsel did not prevail, and could 
not long have prevailed, in any state 
where there was competition be- 
tween insurance carriers. For one 
thing, with rates not fitted closely to 
the individual risk great inequity 
would have existed between carriers, 
for no two of them would have had 
exactly the same cross-section of the 
entire business, so that some cafti- 
ers would have collected too much 
revenue, and others, too little. Fur- 
thermore, where competition existed, 
it is obvious that the companies 
which hadn’t got the business were 
bound to bear down on the rate for 
every over-rated risk till it cracked 
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COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


OMPULSORY _ automobile 
C ists insurance first made 

its appearance in our legisla- 
tive halls in 1918. It was sponsored 
by a very prominent Boston lawyer 
who happened to witness an auto- 
mobile accident, in which a dilapi- 
dated Ford went up on the sidewalk 
and crushed out the life of a work- 
man by pinning him against the side 
of a building. 

Becoming interested in the case 
and in the dependents, who were 
unable to recover anything from the 
driver of the car, this well-inten- 
tioned lawyer drafted the first com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance bill, and sponsored it before 
the Insurance Committee of the next 
Legislature. 

The Committee, in its wisdom, 
rejected this proposed law, but the 
seed was sown, and it bore fruit 
yearly, in the form of proposed 
legislation, and for seven years our 
Legislature rejected this scheme, 
until 1924, when the Legislature 
appointed a Recess Committee to 
investigate this subject. This Legis- 
lative Committee made an exhaustive 
study of the subject and prepared a 
unanimous report against the adop- 
tion of this law, but before the 
report was filed, politics interfered, 
and the majority of the Committee 
then voted in favor of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance, and 
the majority adverse report, pre- 
viously agreed upon, became the 
minority report of this Committee. 
The 1925 Legislature, acting upon 
the Recess Committee’s report, re- 
ferred it to its Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittee, a committee comprised of 
sixteen lawyers. 


State Fund Threat 
This Committee immediately be- 
came the sponsor of this proposed 
law, on the optimistic theory that 
every judgment obtained in an auto- 
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mobile tort action would be satisfied, 
and forthwith it became a lawyers’ 
bill. Very early in the proceedings 
of that year an ultimatum was de- 
livered to the insurance interests by 
an outstanding member of this Com- 
mittee that if the insurance interests 
continued to oppose compulsory 
automobile liability insurance, the 
Judiciary Committee would report 
favorably on a monopolistic compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance 





state fund bill which was pending 
in the Committee. To get a true 
picture of existing conditions at that 
time, one should keep in mind that 
a very strenuous campaign had been 
started to put through a monopo- 
listic state fund for automobile lia- 
bility insurance in this common- 
wealth. 

The Judiciary Committee reported 
favorably on a compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance bill, and then 
many difficulties arose, and the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court was 
asked for an advisory opinion on 


certain aspects of this proposed law. 

After a stormy passage the pro- 
posed law went through the Legisla- 
ture in 1925, and became effective 
January 1, 1927. Fractically every 
newspaper in the commonwealth, 
with one exception—The Boston 
Transcript—in its news columns 
and editorials had supported this law 
as a safety measure. It is. interest- 
ing to note the change in the attitude 
of these same newspapers six years 
later, after four years’ experience 
with this law. 


Board of Appeal 


In the meantime, the Board of 
Appeal was organized and one of 
the first decisions was that every 
automobile driver in Massachusetts 
had a clean record as of January 1, 
1927, and no insurance company 
could refuse to insure or bond or 
could cancel a policy or bond of any 
assured on any evidence except that 
which had developed since the effec- 
tive date of the law. 

In spite of the fact that our Su- 
preme Court clearly outlined what 
this Board of Appeal should take 
into consideration in determining 
whether a motor vehicle liability 
policy or bond should be written or 
cancelled, after a few years this 
Appeal Board became saturated with 
politics and an automobile owner 
who had been turned down by an 
insurance company immediately 
sought his senator or representative. 
In a great many cases political in- 
fluence was brought to -bear, even 
to the extent of having a chairman 
of the Board of Appeal suspend 
a hearing, leave the bench and ap- 
proach an attorney as he went into 
the room to try a case before this 
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Appeal Board for one of the com- 
panies, saying “I have received my 
orders to find this cancellation not 
reasonable and proper, and I 
thought I would let you know, to 
save the trouble of trying the case.’ 

In spite of the fact that our 
Supreme Court has said “To pro- 
vide an impartial administrative tri- 
bunal to settle such controversies, 
although going to the verge of 
power” was constitutional, the net 
result is that it has eliminated prac- 
tically all of the underwriting fea- 
tures of automobile liability insur- 
ance. 

The Appeal Board, due to the 
‘manner in which it has handled 
these cases, has missed a golden 
opportunity to be the one outstand- 
ing means of making the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law a_ safety 
measure by using its authority to 
deprive an automobile owner of 
compulsory insurance if his previous 
acts had demonstrated him to be a 
menace on the highways. 


Political Rates 


Annually the Insurance Commis- 
sioner is confronted with the propo- 
sition of fixing and establishing 
automobile rates for the ensuing 
year. While this is clearly a mathe- 
matical proposition, yearly since 
1928 this occasion has developed 
into a Roman holiday, and especially 
in election years has been used by 
politicians from the high office of 
Governor down to the local select- 
man as a means of bringing their 
names before the public, by making 
unwarranted and unjustified attacks 
upon the insurance companies and 
the Insurance Commissioner in the 
most abusive manner. One very 
able Insurance Commissioner re- 
signed when ordered by the Gov- 
ernor to establish rates clearly inade- 
quate, and as late as 1938, at our 
last election, a candidate for Gov- 
ernor stated repeatedly during his 
campaign that his first official act 
would be to remove the Insurance 
Commissioner, calling him a tool of 
the insurance interests. One out- 
standing public official made a cam- 
paign for Governor and had for 
one of the principal planks in his 
platform a monopolistic state fund 
for automobile liability insurance 
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and promised the automobile own- 
ers of the commonwealth a flat rate 
of eighteen dollars per car, regard- 
less of size or horsepower. He came 
in second in a four-man contest 
in the Republican primaries, and he 
polled 129,000 votes, and strange 
as it may seem, carried an entire 
county where the automobile own- 
ers, had he been elected Governor 
and this proposed program had been 
put into effect, would have been 
obliged to pay more for their in- 
surance than they were then paying 
under the existing law. 

Professor Ralph H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University said in an ar- 
ticle on the Massachusetts com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance law, in the Duke University 
Journal of Law for October, 1936: 
“The political factor has influenced 
the making of rates at all times... 
it has probably resulted in a con- 
scious or unconscious resolving of 
all doubts in favor of the method 
which would produce the lower of 
two possible rate levels.” 


Inadequate Rates 


Covering the five-year period from 
1931 to 1935, Professor Blanchard 
concludes: “To provide sufficient 
funds for actual losses, expenses at 
the stock company ratio, and 2%% 
profit would have required $10,905, - 
888 in additional premiums, or an 
increase of slightly over 9% of the 
premiums actually earned. It is 
clear that the rates have not been 
adequate, as required by the act, 
and the stock companies have trans- 
acted this business at a loss.” 

From 1927 to date compulsory 
rates have increased in this com- 
monwealth 22.73%, in spite of the 
fact that compulsory rates were 
lowered in 1936 9.2% when guest 
coverage was eliminated from the 
compulsory insurance law, and in 
comparing this increase in rates with 
other states it should be borne in 
mind that the compulsory base rate 
does not insure the automobile off 
the ways of the commonwealth, to 
wit, on unaccepted streets or private 
ways, nor does it cover for guest 
coverage, and the top commission 
paid on compulsory motor vehicle 
liability insurance policies in Massa- 
chusetts is 12% as contrasted with 
25% which was paid prior to the 
enactment of this law. 


From January 1, 1926 to Decem- 
ber 30, 1937 there were eleven mu- 
tual casualty companies organized 
and charted to write automobile 
liability insurance in this common- 
wealth. Today there is but one of 
these companies still doing business, 

Thousands upon thousands of 
people who were injured by auto- 
mobiles insured in these companies, 
or the next of kin of people who 
were killed as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident caused by the driy- 
ers of automobiles insured in these 
companies have received only a 
small part of the money to which 
they were entitled, and this was paid 
in the way of a dividend from the 
Receivers of ten of these companies. 

The 1939 Legislature appointed 
a new Recess Committee to investi- 
gate the circumstances under which 
these ten mutual liability insurance 
companies were organized and the 
manner in which they conducted 
their business. 


Accident Record 


The following figures are taken 
from the Registrar’s official report, 
and give a bird’s-eye picture of a 
percentage increase or decrease from 
1926, the year before this law be- 
came operative, as compared with 
1938, the last figures available from 
that department. 


1926 1938 % 
Registrations 838, — 1,009,882 20.49 increase 
Fatalities 81 622 8.66 decrease 
Injuries 25 351 47,757 88.38 increase 
Collisions 27,436 40,188 46.47 increase 


In 1927 there were 40,651 claims made 
against the insurance companies, and this 
increased to 71,783 in 1937, or an increase 
of 76.58%. 


Killed 1927 1938 % 
Pedestrians by 
autos 421 353 16.15 decrease 
Occupants of 
autos 182 215 18.13 increase 
Injured 
Pedestrians 
by autos 15,365 10,920 28.92 decrease 
Occupants of 
autos 14,629 34,860 138.29 increase 


Accidents Not Covered 


In 1938 there were 74 people 
killed in accidents in which automo- 
biles registered in other states were 
involved, or the equivalent of 
11.89% of the number killed in this 
commonwealth as a result of auto- 
mobile accidents, and in the same 
year there were 2,361 persons in- 
jured in accidents in which automo 
biles registered in other states were 
involved, or a percentage of 4.94%. 
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There were 28 persons killed and 
217 persons injured as the result 
of hit and run drivers. 

This makes a total of 102 people 
who were killed, or 16.39% of the 
fatal cases in this commonwealth, 
which were not covered by the law. 


Claim Minded Public 


The people of this commonwealth 
have become claim minded as a re- 
silt of the common impression that 
every automobile operated upon our 
highways is insured at least up to 
$5/10,000 and that if they are hit 
they are entitled to collect. 

Under our law the negligence of 
the driver of an automobile is not 
imputed to the occupants of that 
car, and the latest figures from the 
Registrar’s office show that the 
daims made by occupants who claim 
tohave been injured as the result of 
ai automobile accident are still on 
the increase, and have increased 
irom 14,629 in the year 1927 to 
4860 in 1938. 

A typical example of the above is 
4s follows: Two automobiles collide 
ata right-angle crossing. There 
isa driver and four occupants in 
ach car. The case is tried and 
wither driver is able to recover 
against the other, due to contribu- 
tory negligence, but the four oc- 
cupants in each car can recover 
against the driver of the other car 
upon the establishment of his negli- 
gence, 

Due to the intensive safety cam- 
paigns sponsored by the Massachu- 
tts Safety Council and the Regis- 
trar’s office, the figures show a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of 
pedestrians killed and injured by 
automobiles during the year 1938. 


Public Opinion 


To date there has never been an 
opportunity for the people of this 
commonwealth to register their ap- 
proval or disapproval of this law 
ia state-wide poll. 

From 1931 to 1938, inclusive, 
there were over six hundred bills 
iled in our Legislature on the sub- 
ect of compulsory automobile lia- 
tility insurance, proposing the repeal 
ot this law, the substitution of a 
monopolistic state fund, and amend- 
nents of every kind and description, 
ind in the 1939 session of the Legis- 
ature there were eighty bills filed 
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similar 


proposing the 
changes. 

There have been more bills filed 
in the Legislature on this subject 
year after year than on any other 
matter. This is a clear indication 
that the general public is not satis- 
fied with our present law. 


same or 


Conclusion 


No one can dispute the fact that 
in theory compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance is desirable, but the 
question arises “Is the cure worse 
than the disease ?” 

In 1938, according to the Regis- 
trar’s figures, 40,188 fatal and non- 
fatal accidents were reported to his 
office. This means that less than 4% 
of the cars registered that year were 
involved in accidents, and that all 
of the automobile owners in this 
commonwealth were making a con- 
tribution of over $24,000,000 annu- 
ally to take care of the negligent 
operation of 4% of the cars regis- 
tered in this commonwealth. 

A wag once said “The most im- 
portant nut in an automobile is the 
nut who sits behind the wheel,” and 
until some method is devised 
whereby the blame for negligent 
operation of an automobile is placed 
fairly and squarely where it belongs, 
and an adequate penalty meted out, 
in spite of the wonderful work that 
is being done by the Registrar’s of- 


fice in this commonwealth and the 
many safety organizations, this sit- 
uation is not going to be remedied 
to its fullest extent. 

If the negligent operator were 
penalized it would do much to 
change the present attitude of the 
people in this commonwealth, which 
is that if they were involved in an 
automobile accident, however slight, 
it is an open season on insurance 
companies three hundred sixty-five 
days of the year, and that it means 
nothing to the operator but that 
some company will pay the bills. 

In considering a compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance law, no 
Legislature would ever, as is the 
situation in England, give the insur- 
ance companies the right to make 
their own compulsory automobile 
liability insurance rates, or allow 
them to underwrite this class of 
business, and it would make no dif- 
ference how a compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance law was 
framed, politics would be bound to 
intervene. 

In my opinion it will be impossi- 
ble, under our system of government 
in the United States, for any state 
to adopt a compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law without ex- 
periencing conditions similar to 
those existing in Massachusetts for 
the past eleven years. 

The cure is worse than the dis- 
ease, 
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INLAND MARINE 


surance Comes of Age” was 

purposely chosen as the title of 
this article because I want to em- 
phasize the fact that this branch of 
the business has now definitely 
passed from its earlier, undeveloped 
stage to one that is firmly estab- 
lished on a mature basis. I am sin- 
cere in my conviction that the total 

ium volume of this class of 
Biiness will continue to increase 
year after year. 

A few years ago the average local 
agent looked upon inland marine 
imsurance as a sideline to his fire 
and casualty business. He was 
father indifferent to it and appeared 
to be well satisfied to sell an occa- 
sional policy if he did not have to 
go out of his way to do so. Perhaps 
he felt that it was difficult enough to 
keep up to date on changes that 
were being made in the fire and 
casualty forms and coverages, with- 
out burdening himself with the task 
of absorbing new knowledge regard- 
ing so-called sideline inland marine 
rates and coverages. 

Today the average local agent 
looks upon inland marine insurance 
with an entirely different viewpoint. 
He now realizes that this class of 
business is too important for him 
toignore, as he has been made aware 
of the appeal its various forms of 
coverage have to the insurance buy- 
ing public. He has learned, too, that 
an increase in the production of in- 
land marine lines swells his com- 
mission income. 


Te: phrase “Inland Marine In- 


New Business 


We frequently hear it said that 
there is little new insurance business 
be secured. Local agents who be- 
e this statement are, in my opin- 
among those producers who live 
close to the forest to see the 

in it, for they presumably are 
inland marine-minded. These 
e producers are bound to get on 
band wagon sooner or later, but 
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it is to be regretted that they have 
unwittingly neglected the sale of 
coverages that assureds want to buy 
but are not purchasing because their 
favorite local agent isn’t keeping up 
to date on the newer, modern cov- 
erages that so often mean the differ- 
ence between complete and incom- 
plete insurance protection. 





For example, my attention was 
recently directed to the embarrass- 
ing predicament of a certain local 
agent when his own parish church, 
on which he had written the insur- 
ance, suffered a loss that was not 
covered under its policies. A stained 
glass window had been broken 
either by a thrown ball or stone, and 
the church was thereupon con- 
fronted with a $2,000 replacement 
cost. This particular agent had been 
unaware of the fact that, because of 
the unusual value of the window 
(assuming, of course, that the win- 
dow possessed the quality of fine 
arts) an “All Risks” Fine Arts pol- 
icy would have provided the needed 


by ARTHUR J. HUNEKE 


Manager, Inland Marine Dept. 
Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd. 


coverage in this instance. And as a 
result of his negligence in not having 
submitted this to one of his com- 
panies, he suffered the humiliating 
experience of having a member of 
the church board inform him that 
their insurance program was in- 
complete because of the lack of this 
needed coverage. 


Are You In Step? 


It will interest you to know that 
the inland marine premium income 
has increased about 25 per cent over 
the past five years and now ap- 
proximates about 10 per cent of the 
total fire insurance income. Are 
you keeping in step with this new 
business builder? Does your inland 
marine business approximate 10 per 
cent of your fire income? There is 
no reason why the inland marine 
premium income of your agency and 
every other local agency should not 
be much greater in the very near 
future. However, the matter of in- 
creased income in this field depends 
entirely upon the ability of agents to 
sell this class. 

Little more than a decade ago, 
comparatively few people were en- 
gaged in the production of inland 
marine insurance. It was then, as 
to some extent it is now, necessary 
for company fieldmen to solicit 
business with agents in order to 
further the agents’ education along 
“All Risks” and Transportation 
lines. While this is a_ splendid 
method of securing new business, 
agents cannot hope by this plan 

(Continued on page 80) 
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TRADE ADVERTISING 


PAYS! 


by JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 


national consumer advertising, 

it must usually advertise to the 
trade; get more and better business 
from more and better dealers with 
sales promotion assistance for sales- 
men, and with dealer helps. 

The heads of many organizations 
don’t believe that direct consumer 
advertising, over the heads or 
shoulders of their dealers, will pay 
out. They may be right. If they 
are wrong, certainly the first step 
in. demonstrating advertising’s effec- 
tiveness is to adopt, and prove out, 
a trade program. 


Bestiona any business can use 


Sample Groups 


Select two representative groups 
of companies. The first of these, 
the “advertising companies,” over 
the ten-year period, must have con- 
sistently used the business press and 
mail advertising to and for dealers 
or agents through a presumably pro- 
fessional advertising manager more 
or less according to pre-conceived 
plans. 

The second group, the “non-ad- 
vertising companies” do not qualify 
under this definition. Of course, 
no company does absolutely no ad- 
vertising ; likewise there will be a 
great deal of variation in the quan- 
tity and the quality of the advertis- 
ing done by the “advertising com- 
panies.” It is essential that the 
sample groups of companies repre- 
sent a large proportion of the total 
volume in the business or industry. 
It is also of primary importance 
that you know the various units of 
your industry well enough to leave 
out the phonies, the firms which 
lor one reason or another have had 
a experience during the ten-year 
period which would so affect their 
Volume and profit figures as to 
throw your totals out of true. 

You should, as was done in com- 
piling the statistics shown here, leave 
out the largest units and the newest 
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Manager, Advertising Department, National Fire Group, Hartford, Conn. 


units, or the units that are spec- 
tacularly untypical, and perhaps 
those that do a great deal of con- 
sumer advertising; because what 
you are trying to prove is the value 
of trade advertising—and the con- 





sumer advertising factor, if it is con- 
siderable, might affect the accuracy 


of your conclusions. Also, you 
should leave out those concerns 
which have started or stopped their 
trade advertising programs during 
the ten-year period under study. 

To show why I included certain 
companies and excluded others from 
the samples, I shall list the two 
samples. 

Fire insurance companies operate 
very largely on the group or fleet 
basis. In the statistics of the busi- 
ness, all figures are given on an in- 
dividual company, not a group, 
basis. Nevertheless, because the 


groups constitute the operating 
units, | include not only the largest 
company in each group, but all of 
its affiliates in compiling the sta- 
tistics used in this article. 


Advertising Group 


The advertising group of com- 
panies is composed of the fire in- 
surance companies of the Aetna 
Affiliated Group, the Agricultural 
Group, the America Fore Group, 
the Boston Group, the Firemen’s 
Fund Group, the London Assur- 
ance Group and the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group. Here we have seven 
groups, composed of twenty-four in- 
dividual companies, of which two 
are British and four have casualty 
insurance affiliates. 

Whether or not a fire insurance 
company also operates a casualty in- 
surance company, writing primarily 
third party liability insurance, has 
a very real effect upon the opera- 
tion of the fire companies. So in 
both the advertising and the non- 
advertising samples must appear the 
same proportion of companies which 
have casualty affiliates. 


Omissions 


[ omitted from the advertising 
group of companies the Home In- 
surance Group of New York be- 
cause not only is it the largest com- 
pany in the business beside which 
the volume figures of five or six 
other advertising companies might 
pale to insignificance, but because 
during this ten-year period it has 
underwritten great blocks of auto- 

(Continued on next page) 
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mobile insurance secured through 
some of the largest automobile fi- 
nance companies in the country, 
which makes the Home a special 
situation, not typical. 

I omitted the Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company because it was 
founded only five years before the 
beginning of the period under study 
and its situation was such that its 
volume would unquestionably have 
gone up, advertising or no. 

I omitted the Hartford Fire 
Group and the Insurance Company 
of North America Group because 
they both do national advertising 
and what we are trying to measure 
is the value of trade, not national, 
advertising. Several other large 
groups of companies which now 
do considerable advertising were 
omitted from the figures because 
they started their advertising pro- 
grams during the ten-year period 
(The National Fire Group is left 
out for this reason) or their adver- 
tising has been definitely sporadic. 


Non-Advertising Group 


The non-advertising group of 
companies is composed of the fire 
companies of the Fire Association 
Group, the London and Lancashire 
Group, the National Union Group, 
the New Hampshire Group, the 
Norwich Union Group, the Provi- 
dence-Washington Group, the St. 
Paul Group, the Security of New 
Haven Group, and the Sun Group. 
Here we have nine groups, com- 
posed of twenty-four individual 
companies, of which three are Brit- 
ish and five have casualty affiliates. 

We are dealing, therefore, with 
sixteen typical groups of companies 
out of the thirty-odd largest groups 
which do a large proportion of the 
business in the capital stock fire in- 
surance business. Because these six- 
teen groups do roughly a quarter 
of the total volume and we have 
eliminated the exceptional and the 
abnormal, these figures should be 
representative of the average adver- 
tising performance. 


Premium Volume 
First we made tables showing for 
all these companies, their premiums, 
losses. and expenses for each of the 
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ten years under study. In 1938 the 
advertising companies did 76.8 per 
cent of the volume of business they 
did in 1929; for the non-advertising 
companies the percentage was 70.9 
per cent. Over the ten years the 
advertising companies wrote 7.89 
times their 1929 volume and the 
non-advertising companies wrote 7.5 
times their 1929 volume. 

True, the advertising companies 
are much larger than the non-adver- 
tising companies but there is nothing 
to show that the advertising was 
not undertaken as a result of size, 
rather than producing size. The ad- 
vertising group did a volume of very 
nearly $160,000,000 in premiums in 
1929, and nearly $123,000,000 in 
1938 ; the non-advertising companies 
did $86,000,000 in 1929 and nearly 
$61,000,000 in 1938—a very much 
more considerable drop-percentage- 
wise. 

The fact that the advertising com- 
panies held a larger proportion of 
their volume over the ten-year pe- 
riod studied shows quite clearly that, 
so far as volume is concerned, ad- 
vertising in this business is a very 
real help in bringing home the 
bacon. 


Expenses 


Many an executive would insist 
that advertising must necessarily in- 
crease the cost of doing business. 
The contrary is true in this case, 
partly because advertising enables 
the advertisers better to hold their 
volume. 

In 1929 the advertising companies 
had an expense ratio of 45.5 per 
cent of their premium volume and 
the non-advertising companies’ ex- 
penses were seven-tenths of one 
point lower. But by 1938, the ad- 
vertising companies had an expense 
ratio of 49.6 per cent compared 
with 50.9 per cent for the non-ad- 
vertising companies. Over the ten- 
year period the advertising com- 
panies’ expenses were one and 
six-tenths per cent less than the 
advertising companies—an import- 
ant difference on millions of dollars 
in volume. 


Losses 


It is the theory of many an ad- 
vertising man in insurance, includ- 
ing myself, that a company that 
is held in high regard by its agents, 


due to good-will gained by adver- 
tising, will get a better selection of 
risks from its agents than will com- 
panies which have not so earned 
good-will. This results in a better 
loss experience for the advertising 
companies. Over the period of ten 
years this proves to be true. While 
in 1929 the advertising companies 
had a loss ratio of 47.9 per cent and 
the non-advertising companies 47,7 
per cent by 1938 the advertising 
companies’ ratio was 46 per cent 
and for the other group, 49.2 per 
cent. 

Over the ten years, the advertis- 
ing companies had 2 per cent smaller 
losses per dollar than the non-ad- 
vertising companies. 


Profits 


In 1929 the non-advertising com- 
panies made a profit of 7.5 per cent 
on their volume, whereas the adver- 
tising companies made a profit of 
only 6.7 per cent. In 1938 the situ- 
ation was radically reversed; the 
advertising companies showed a 
profit of 4.4 per cent and the non- 
advertising companies a loss of two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Over the ten 
years, the advertising companies had 
a profit of nearly 4 per cent on their 
volume, while the non-advertising 
companies had a profit of a little 
more than two-thirds of 1 per cent. 

Translated into dollars, these fig- 
ures are even more startling. Ona 
volume of $1,262,000,000 over the 
ten years, the advertising companies 
made a trade profit of $50,429,000, 
whereas, the non-advertising com- 
panies, on a volume of $644,253,000, 
made a trade profit of only $4,436; 
000 


Tranposing these ratios tells the 
story: Had the advertising com- 
panies profited at the rate of the 
non-advertising companies _ they 
would have turned in a profit of 
about $8,700,000 instead of the $50, 
500,000. Had the non-advertising 
companies made on their volume 
the same per cent of profit as the 
advertising companies made o 
theirs, then the non-advertising com- 
panies would have shown a tel- 
year profit of $25,643,000 instead of 
$4.436,000. 

The advertising companies had 4 
larger profit while they were mak- 
ing it and a smaller loss while in 
the red. 


Extracts from an article in Printer’s Ink. 
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SLOW—SCHOOL 


School and police officials are doing their level best to reduce 
traffic accidents involving children and they are succeeding. 
We can’t expect the accident and fatality figure to go much 
lower until every automobile driver resolves to do his or her 
part by being more careful in school areas. 

Last year more than 3,000 children of school age were 
killed and 170,000 injured. 


Published in the interest of street and highway safety by 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Here’s a Question 
that landed a *3,679.79 premium 


“‘Mr. Hotel President, would you like to save $587.61?”’ 


Naturally, Mr. President said ‘‘Yes.’’ And then the 
broker showed the hotel insurance picture from the 
EXCESS angle. 





For full cover with one company: 


PPPOE ac ceca ccc crsonnes $2,517.65 
Elevator Public Liability .............6. 1,749.75 
i. <b oe bee 6 46 * 60 eee $4,267.40 


Costs figuring the EXCESS way: 


Cn, - see eae we cee ewes $2,168.79 
Eiovnter Public Liability ......cccccsece 1,511.00 
BU: Es 5 an ee a a $3,679.79 


Total saving from the EXCESS angle, $587.61 








Did the broker get the business? The It Pays to Study the Excess Angle. Ask 


answer to that is easy. He not only the brokers who do. This actual case 
got it, he will hold it, and his client was taken from the files of the Excess 
has sound American protection in a Insurance Company of America. 


recognized company. 


.* + @ THE 


Our booklet, “Excess” tells the story 
of EXCESS insurance, simply and 
clearly, giving other specific examples 


of savings. We will gladly send you a 
copy of “‘Excess” without obligation. INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


A New Jersey Corporation 


99 John Street, New York City 
Robert N. Rose, President 


IT PAYS TO UNDERSTAND EXCESS INSURANCE 
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IKE most other well-established 
[Lisce organizations in their field, 

our own National Association 
has achieved its present pre-eminent 
position as a stabilizing factor in the 
insurance business because of the 
continued cooperation and support 
of those members whose aims, am- 
bitions and objectives are the same. 
As we turn the pages of our past 
history, we cannot help but marvel 
at the progress that has been made 
over the years. 

Today our proper influence with 
many instrance companies, both in- 
dividually and collectively, and with 
supervising insurance officials, has 
undoubtedly reached a point never 


‘hitherto attained. It is the earnest 


desire of your administration not 
only to maintain that friendly rela- 
tionship but strive to strengthen it to 
the end that the solidarity of inter- 
ests between companies, agents, and 
officials in authority will be estab- 
lished on a new and stronger basis 
than ever before. 

The last session of the Congress 
of the United States presented some 
disturbing situations, most of which 
were later happily overcome. The 
House of Representatives undertook 
to widen the tax base in Social Se- 
curity. It proceeded to pass a bill 
defining an employee in such a way 
as to include all insurance agents. 
It declared that even though a per- 
son is not an employee under the 
law of master and servant, neverthe- 
less a salesman of insurance was to 
be made one anyhow. When this 
bill reached the Senate, insurance 
representatives on several fronts 
went into action. 

The National Association pre- 
pared and filed a brief and argument 
before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, pointing out the iniquity 
of the new definition in striking 
down and emasculating the inde- 
pendent status the insurance agents 
of the United States have enjoyed 
for a hundred years. This matter 
was finally brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by the Senate refusing to 
concur in the House amendment. It 
produced one of its own, subse- 
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quently enacted into law, which spe- 
cifically excludes insurance agents 
and solicitors, compensated on a 
commission basis, in the definition of 
employees under the unemployment 
section, and leaves them exempt 
from the old age benefit taxing pro- 
visions as before. 

Soon after our mid-year meeting, 
the United States Housing Author- 
ity arrived at a point in the develop- 
ment of its work, where it was nego- 
tiating permanent insurance on 


housing projects. It was about to 
accept an offer from a group of mu- 
tual companies to write insurance 
covering properties in many states 
where these companies were not ad- 
mitted. Vigorous protests were 
made to the Administrator of the 
USHA, pointing out our well known 
position on the operation of unau- 
thorized insurance companies. We 
believe this vigorous protest pre- 
vented an immediate contract being 
made with these lower priced com- 
panies. 

Subsequently, there was prepared 
and introduced into the House an 
amendment to an $800,000,000 Ap- 
propriation Bill, providing that no 





policy of insurance shall be accepted 
unless written by an insurance com- 
pany licensed to do business in the 
state where the project is located. 
Again we prepared and filed a brief 
and argument with the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, protest- 
ing the Government’s being a party 
to securing insurance in unauthor- 
ized companies, and urging the 
adoption of the amendment. You 
will remember that in the closing 
days of the Congress things became 
very hectic and as a result this bill 
was lost in the scramble. It remains 
as an item of unfinished business in 
the work of the National Associa- 
tion. 

The Nation’s capital remained 
still a testing ground for defense 
actions by the National Association. 
It was discovered that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has con- 
ceived a plan of abandoning insur- 
ance on 227 million bushels of corn 
stored on the farm, setting up a 
“protection fund” of its own and 
going into the insurance business. 

This operation was an off-shoot 
of the “planned economy” of the 
Agricultural Department, and was 
thought by the authors of the plan 
to be an economy move in the inter- 
est of the farmers. Representatives 
of the National Association appear- 
ing on the ground were splendidly 
supported by company management 
and the Western Farm Underwrit- 
ers Association. For a while the 
prospect of overcoming the diffi- 
culty looked gloomy. Not being sat- 
isfied with the declaration of the 
officers of the CCC that the plan 
was in effect and could not be 
changed, the National Association 
representatives took their case first 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and then to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself. 

The final result was an abandon- 
ment of its plan, by the government, 
and its decision not to embark on 

(Continued on next page) 
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Report of Administration—Continued 
this insurance enterprise. It is only 
fair to say that when the Adminis- 
trator of the AAA and the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture understood the case from the 
thorough presentation made, they 
evidenced a willingness to recognize 
the motive underlying the vigorous 
protest offered, which was to keep 
the government out of the insurance 
business. 
Virginia Litigation 

On September 6, 1939, the Fed- 
eral Statutory Court in Virginia 
filed its long-awaited opinion in the 
litigation brought by 34 casualty 
companies and 3 branch managers, 
contesting the constitutionality of 
the Virginia resident agents’ law, the 
countersignature provision, and the 
section providing for a division of 
commissions. The court found 
against the companies on all these 
contested issues. It declared that 
the requirements imposed by the law 
upon the companies with regard to 
contracts of insurance made outside 
of Virginia on property in that state, 
are not beyond the jurisdiction of 
the state; that the provisions of the 
law are not arbitrary and unreason- 
able, or in violation of the Federal 
Constitution. Therefore, the injunc- 
tion was denied, and the Bill of 
Complaint dismissed. 

You will perhaps remember that 
the National Association was re- 
quested to come to the help of the 
Virginia agents in this litigation, and 
the General Counsel devoted consid- 
erable time to the case, including 
much time in the preparation of the 
pleadings and the filing of briefs and 
arguments amicus curiae. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives 


There was presented to our last 
mid-year meeting in Florida, a com- 
manding discussion on consumers’ 
cooperatives, which has attracted 
much attention. During the inter- 
vening six months, we have vigor- 
ously followed up the study and 
investigation of the campaign now 
being waged all over the nation to 
eliminate the middleman from busi- 
ness. Among the mass of literature 
prepared by the proponents of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives are a Consum- 
ers Digest and a Consumer’s 
Bureau Guide prepared by outfits in 


New York, in which, in glowing 
terms, there is held forth to the 
consumer the inducement to save 
money on nearly all kinds of pur- 
chases including insurance by buying 
through the Cooperative. 

While we vigorously protest the 
entire scheme of cooperative buying 
as unsound and un-American, we 
are much concerned about the attack 
made upon insurance and particu- 
larly the local agent, who is sought 
to be eliminated. Your administra- 
tion will continue to point out how 
the public will suffer if consumers’ 
cooperatives should ever supplant 
local agency service in the insurance 
business. 


Uniform Licensing Law 


Among the items of unfinished 
business at the close of the fiscal 
year on August 31st, was the ques- 
tion of a uniform licensing law with 
respect to the soliciting and han- 
dling of insurance in the several 
states. One year ago this conven- 
tion again stated its belief that the 
overhead-writing principle estab- 
lished soon after our organization 
was founded over forty years ago 
is as sound today as it was then. 
The convention further stated that 
it believed it to be ethically and mor- 
ally untenable for an insurance com- 
pany operating under the local 
agency system to permit countersig- 
natures of policies by salaried repre- 
sentatives, thereby violating the 
franchises of their local agents. 

That convention recognized the 
tendency towards so-called restric- 
tive agency licensing laws among 
states, largely brought about by the 
practice above mentioned, and de- 
clared the need for licensing laws 
that are adequately protective and 
not unduly restrictive. It recom- 
mended that the incoming adminis- 
tration institute a comprehensive 
study of such laws now in effect for 
the purpose of determining if a Uni- 
form Act can be drafted and recom- 
mended to the states that will prop- 
erly protect all parties at interest. 

The administration has instituted 
and carried on this comprehensive 
study. It has had repeated confer- 
ences with interested parties and has 
succeeded in having substantial rec- 
ognition given to the declaration 
that salaried representatives of in- 
surance companies should not oper- 


ate as countersigning local agents, 
However, as this report is prepared 
the work of securing an agreement 
trom the interested parties has not 
been completed. Therefore, the re- 
port on this item, while of substan- 
tial progress, is not finished. 


Paramount Fire 


At our last mid-year meeting in 
Florida the Executive Committee 
presented to the convention a state- 
ment declaring that we look with 
disfavor upon any insurance com- 
pany where its initial operations are 
dependent upon the reinsurance of 
all its liability, or which writes only 
certain classes of desirable business, 
thus jeopardizing the stability of the 
insurance business predicated as it 
is upon the law of averages. This 
statement was unanimously adopted 
as its own by the convention there 
assembled. It thereupon reiterated 
its faith in the integrity of this posi- 
tion and further declared that the 
coercive power of credit lodged ina 
financial institution must be well 
known to the insurance business of 
the United States. 


It was perfectly obvious to all in 
attendance, and to everyone who 
read the proceedings of that con- 
vention, that this declaration was 
brought forth by reason of the or- 
ganization of the Paramount Fire 
Insurance Company and its pur- 
ported reinsurance arrangement. On 
that day this company had not been 
admitted to transact an insurance 
business in any state. Subsequently 
and in the month of June, the com- 
pany was admitted and licensed by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. We understand that the Para- 
mount has now been licensed in 9 
states. 

Since the birth of this Associa- 
tion its membership has been fol- 
lowing the banner unfurled by the 
fathers upon which was written that 
we are committed to support right 
principles and oppose bad practices 
in the insurance business. We be- 
lieve the operations above described 
definitely fall under the indictment 
of a bad practice. Engaging in a bad 
practice by any insurance company 
cannot, under the principles of the 
National Association, be considered 
other than a practice inimical to the 
best interest of the insurance busi- 
ness. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


. 





IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


That urgent cry ... often flung over the footlights ... need 
not sound strange in the boiler room of an industrial plant. 
Because a boiler can suffer an attack of acute indigestion just 
as readily as an actor back-stage. 

With a boiler, the feed water is usually to blame. That's 
why the doctor... in this instance, the engineer . . . pays 
so much attention to the water that goes into it. For water 
which is too acid or too alkaline can corrode and scale the 
metal, causing explosion, financial loss and tragedy 

Unless the water is right, too, boiler operating costs go 


up...and life of the boiler is shortened. Scientific test- 
ing and treatment of water by Maryland engineers can 
probably save you enough #0 pay the cost of your boiler in- 
surance! 

As part of The Maryland's service to its clients, certified 
boiler engineers of the Company also inspect boilers and 
pressure vessels during construction, and check regularly 
the boilers in industrial plants, public utilities, state and 
city institutions, apartments and homes. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


THE 


STEWART McDONALD, Chairman of the Board 


MARYLAND 


EDW. J. BOND, JR., President 
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Oldest and Largest Insurers of Automobiles Exclusively 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1911 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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OUR COMMON CAUSE 


E know that we have prob- 
Wiens We know that they 

can be solved. We. know 
that they are common to company 
and agent and that their solution is 
important to the welfare of all. To 
fail to solve them through candid 
discussion and honest compromise 
would be an acknowledgment that 
we are not qualified to discharge the 
responsibilities placed upon us by a 
great business that has been good 
to every one of us. 


It is no news to you, for instance, 
that the agency system under which 
we operate is being attacked on new 
and vital fronts. From an original 
start in this country in the insurance 
business, the mutual economic phi- 
losophy is moving rapidly into prac- 
tically every line of business in the 
United States under the modern 
pseudonym of “the co-operative” 
movement. Emboldened, perhaps, at 
least by approving support from 
some departments and _ establish- 
ments of the Federal government, 
and by downright paternalistic aid 
from a number of State govern- 
ments, the co-operative propagan- 
dists have dropped their guard of 
pretense and publicly have an- 
nounced that the co-operative move- 
ment’s goal in the United States is 
the complete overthrow of our 
American private enterprise system 
by the elimination of all middlemen, 
and establishment in its place of a 
Utopian mutual plan on the same 
old something-for-nothing, every- 
man-a-king or a dictator or what- 
have-you, principle. 


Private enterprise means the right 
to render service and in return for 
that service to earn a just profit. It 
preserves the individual citizen’s 
right to do these things, as opposed 
to the totalitarian principle which 
vests all rights exclusively in gov- 
ernment and makes serfs of the 
citizens. Because we have adhered 
to the American way—the private 
enterprise way—we have fired the 
individual citizen’s incentive to build 
upon this continent the most demo- 
cratic, most successful, most widely 
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enjoyed economy in the whole his- 
tory of business progress. The 
agency system is the insurance phase 
of that private enterprise principle. 
We would not trade either for any 
system on earth, nor will we have 
some other system forced upon us. 
On the whole, we need have slight 
fear of any wavering in the ranks 
in this fight. There are, however, 
still some agents who believe that 
they can deal clandestinely with the 
forces that would destroy them. 
With their right hand they write 
capital stock insurance over the 
counter while their left hand under 
the counter holds a mutual policy in 
readiness for a risk who is deceived 
by the appeal of initial cost. That 
practice needs no words of mine to 
condemn it as a threat to the agency 
system. It is trading with an enemy 
who has advertised the insurance 
agent as an unnecessary luxury. 


Counter-signature Laws 


But it is not good enough that we 
should recognize these truths and 
expound them. If we are not to 
have the same kind of a mess in our 
business that we observe in world 





affairs we must be prepared to face 
and solve our own problems. One 
of them is another kind of “middle- 
man’ problem—the kind that a man 
finds himself in when he becomes 
involved in a family dispute. We 
all know that in every premium dol- 
lar there are just so many cents that 
can be paid for the acquisition of 
business. To pay more than that 
means either that the government 
will regulate the amount to be paid 
or that the policyholder will refuse 
to pay premiums so heavily loaded 
for production expense. A resident 
agency countersignature law that 
specifies how much of the loading 
for production cost shall go to the 
countersigning resident agent is 
simply a law that undertakes to take 
commissions out of the pocket of 
one agent and put them in that of 
another agent on an arbitrary basis, 
without regard for the proportion- 
ate amount of work done or service 
rendered by either. Make no mis- 
take about it—in this question of 
the division of commissions between 
resident and non-resident agent the 
companies could well afford to sit 
back and refuse to be the fall guy 
in the middle if it were not that they 
recognize that they have a commu- 
nity of interest with the agents. They 
cannot conscientiously stand by and 
see the agents attempt to solve this 
problem, which is essentially theirs, 
by the adoption of 48 different laws 
in as many states without pointing 
out that in the end it will be as big 
a headache for the agents as for the 
companies. 

Experience testifies that pater- 
nalistic legislation retains its benefi- 
cent features only a little while ; and 
then, either by unenlightened amend- 
ments or changing conditions, . it 
turns to afflict the very sponsors 
who, perhaps in all good faith, pro- 
moted it as a permanent boon. A 
law that arbitrarily specifies how 
commissions shall be divided be- 
tween two agents can just as easily 
say what the total amount of com- 
mission shall be on all business. 
Personally, I do not want to be told 

(Continued on next page) 
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by any law what the value of an 
agent’s services shall be, either for 
writing business controlled by him 
or for countersigning policies con- 
trolled by some other agent. In my 
humble judgment, it is possible to 
accomplish by formal agreement 
among ourselves anything that legis- 
lation can do. And if we are fully 
cognizant of our responsibilities to 
this business we will get together in 
conference and compose such differ- 
ences as exist on this question. 


Uninsured Risks 


Another major problem of ours 
that cries for solution is the one that 
arises from the fact that only a 
small percentage of all registered 
automobiles in the United States are 
insured in any company. Let us ask 
ourselves frankly what kind of busi- 
ness men we are and how efficient 
is a selling organization that only 
reaches perhaps thirty per cent of 
its potential market! Surely through 
the medium of a sales congress or 
something of the sort participated in 
by company executives and the pro- 
duction forces we ought to be able 
to find some way of breaking in to 
this vast field of business waiting to 
be written. I say to you, however, 
that it will never be accomplished 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
antagonism. It can only be brought 
about when the companies recognize 
the necessity of putting out a form 
of policy at rates which will attract 
the uninsured risk and the agents 
recognize that it is their job as sales- 
men to go out and sell that policy 
rather than to oppose every innova- 
tion and experiment. Companies and 
agents fight over the small percent- 
age of automobile owners who carry 
insurance, and who carry it only be- 
cause their financial position makes 
insurance almost compulsory. Why 
not try a selling job on the automo- 
bile owner who should have insur- 
ance protection of some kind but 
does not because he thinks he is 
judgment-proof or because he is 
willing to take a chance? 


Compulsory Insurance 


Furthermore, the solution of this 
problem would automatically carry 
with it the resolving of another se- 
rious problem that confronts us. If 
the situation could be reversed and 
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the majority of the nation’s regis- 
tered cars were insured, the current 
political pressure for compulsory 
automobile insurance laws would 
cease immediately. It may or may 
not surprise many of you to know 
that this year no less than thirty 
bills were introduced in legislatures 
throughout the country seeking to 
make automobile insurance compul- 
sory, and in some instances propos- 
ing to put it under monopolistic state 
funds. The fact that none of these 
bills became law affords no room for 
relief and is dangerous ground upon 
which to base satisfaction. The 
pressure for compulsory automobile 
insurance is increasing. Unless we 
substantially remove the basis of this 
pressure we may shortly find our- 
selves confronted by a repetition of 
the Massachusetts situation in most, 
if not all, of the states. 

The arguments against compul- 
sory insurance have been so often 
and so well presented by others that 
I will not attempt to restate them. I 
merely point out once more that our 
first consideration and that of gov- 
ernment should be the prevention of 
accidents, rather than to attempt to 
solve a problem of such proportions 
by financial compensation. The 
sponsors of compulsory insurance 
might well remember that you can- 
not compensate the widow or orphan 
for the vacant chair at the head of 
the table, that no amount of money 
can ever compensate the cripple for 
the active life that has been crushed 
forever, that money cannot buy off 
pain and suffering and heartbreaks. 
In the field of accident prevention, I 
say with intense satisfaction, we are 
doing our part. 

The principle of compensation for 
accidental injuries sustained through 
the negligent operation of aittomo- 
biles is not denied. We concede and 
believe that every car should be in- 
sured, and if we can now bring 
under the protection of insurance 
by voluntary action and not by legal 
compulsion the great percentage of 
automobile drivers who are insur- 
able, but carry no insurance, we shall 
have benefited ourselves in a busi- 
ness way and, more important, shall 
have made a great contribution to 
the solution of a grave social prob- 


lem. Is the task too much for us? 


From an address before the joint convention of 
the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents. 


Public Relations 


In the past year we have heard 
much about the need for good public 
relations. We have been told that 
the establishment of sound public 
relations is the Number 1 job of all 
business and industry in America. 
With that statement I agree. Under 
our form of government and the 
private enterprise system, the rights 
and privileges of business, industry 
and all endeavor, stem from public 
need. Through the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives the 
capital stock insurance companies 
have been moving forward on a 
broad front with a program which 
ultimately will carry our story of 
service and development to the con- 
suming public. It has not been, nor 
will it be, our purpose to indulge in 
any crusade of ballyhoo. At its best 
ballyhoo is only temporary in re- 
sults. We are working for the kind 
of appreciation and understanding 
that is permanent. While it may 
take a little longer to achieve that 
goal, we shall arrive there. 

But let us not forget that nothing 
is truer in the field of public rela- 
tions than that old, old maxim on 
which every advertising and pub- 
licity man cuts his milk teeth—“good 
public relations begin at home.” Our 
first big job, therefore, is to set our 
own house in order, to compose 
what differences exist, to live and 
work together on a basis of under- 
standing and fair compromise, and 
to remember our dependence upon 
each other. When we have estab- 
lished family relations on that kind 
of basis, and I believe that we shall, 
they will reflect outward and 
through our own accomplishments 
reach the public whose good will we 
strive to maintain. 

Such a program is no one-sided 
affair. It calls for all of us to enlist 
in a general movement to educate 
the newer and younger members of 
our agency system, to maintain the 
personnel of that system on a high 
standard, to keep it accurately, hon- 
estly and thoroughly informed about 
what our business is doing and what 
is happening in it, and firmly to 
sustain the principle of enlightened 
public service. Thus, if we build on 
the sound foundation of self-disci- 
pline, productivity and public good 
will, our progress will be swift and 
the future secure. 
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MIDDLEMAN, 


Middleman, What Now? has 
been selected because, for some 
time we have been increasingly con- 
cerned with the future of the mid- 
dleman in the American industrial 
system. The local agent of insur- 
ance—the keystone figure of the 
American Agency System—has long 
been viewed as an outstanding ex- 
ample of a middleman in the scheme 
of American business enterprise. 
The convention theme brings us 
face to face with the realities of 
business life and presses home the 
necessity for earnest thinking and 
careful planning for the future. It 
would be a tragedy for wishful 
thinking to dominate our conclu- 
sions, or hasty and _ ill-considered 
action on any important subject to 
mar the record. Thoughtful men 
realize this full well, candid men 
would not have it otherwise; lead- 
ership must be so governed in its 
every action. 


TM theme of this convention: 


Licensing Laws 


Middleman, What Now? The 
termination of the litigation in the 
United States Federal Court in Vir- 
ginia, brought by thirty-four casu- 
alty companies and three branch 
managers, on the question of the 
constitutionality of the resident 
agent and countersignature law, 
brings rapidly to the front the prob- 
lem of a uniform licensing law with 
respect to the soliciting and handling 
of insurance in the several states. 

It appears that little difficulty will 
be experienced in getting the fire in- 
surance companies, the fire general 
agents, the casualty general agents 
and the brokers in agreement on one 
of the important features of such a 
law, namely, the countersignature of 
Policies by commissioned local 
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WHAT NOW? 


Extracts from the Keynote Address by Walter H. Bennett, General Counsel, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Before Its Forty-Fourth Annual Convention. 


agents. The question of a proper 
division of commissions between the 
out of state producing agent or 
broker and the countersigning, serv- 
icing resident agent, presents a 
greater difficulty. 

Of course there are other salient 
features in any suggested uniform 
agents’ and brokers’ licensing law 
which also need to be considered, 


and if possible, agreed upon. I be- 





lieve, however, that if these two 
main questions can be settled, the 
remaining sections of a uniform law 
could be approached with reasonable 
probability of adjustment. 


Lloyd's of London 


Middleman, What Now? A factor 
of uncommon interest has lately 
been injected into the insurance 
business because of a removal from 
the war zone in London to New 
York City, of forty million dollars 


in gold, cash or equivalent securities. 
This is the undertaking so much 
publicized lately of Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don setting up a new huge fund for 
the claimed purpose of vesting title 
in an American trustee to safeguard 
United States creditors. 

Now, we witness the strange 
anomaly of an alien insurance as- 
sociation doing a vast insurance 
business in the United States and a 
large volume of insurance business 
in the State of New York, bringing 
into that state forty million dollars 
of insurance money and depositing 
it in an insurance trust fund as a 
reservoir to be used in insurance 
transactions ; we are told that insur- 
ance premiums are to be deposited in 
that insurance fund and that insur- 
ance losses are to be paid therefrom 
with insurance checks or drafts 
drawn upon it by someone author- 
ized so to do—doing all of this with- 
out being licensed, and yet not doing 
an insurance business. 

I am not unmindful of the 
claimed advantages to some in- 
sureds, in having their protection 
written in Lloyd’s of London. In 
fact, there are a few local agents in 
this country who believe it advan- 
tageous to have this market open for 
the assumption ‘of risks not written 
by companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in the respective states. My 
objection to Lloyd’s has not been 
that it is operating in this countr 
as an alien organization, but that it 
carries on its operations wholly out- 
side of the law, except in a couple 
of states. 


Non-Admitted Companies 


Middleman, What Now? A little 
more than a year ago, I had occasion 
to be in the northwestern part of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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United States. In one of the con- 
ventions, a discussion arose as to the 
legality of placing certain insurance 
risks in a non-admitted insurance 
organization. Such an act was de- 
fended under a liberal interpretation 
of the statute which provided that 
“the insurance required” might be 
placed with companies not licensed 
to do business in the state provided 
it could not be secured from licensed 
companies. A reason was advanced 
by the proponent of the unlicensed 
institution that “the insurance re- 
quired” could not be secured from 
any company licensed to do business 
in the state, written in one policy 
and at the rate desired ; but that the 
full coverage desired could be se- 
cured from a company not licensed 
to do business in the state and writ- 
ten in one single policy. 

The Attorney General, in inter- 
preting and construing the clause in 
the statute, “the insurance required” 
said that there is no question but 
that the mill company in the case 
presented could have secured insur- 
ance against the hazard of fire from 
admitted companies, although it 
would have been compelled to take 
out policies on specific risks at a 
considerably higher aggregate cost 
or blanket policy with co-insurance, 
which would have afforded consider- 
ably less protection against loss than 
if co-insurance requirements were 
eliminated. Even so, this was not 
within the statutory clause, “the in- 
surance required.” The question of 
a property owner securing insur- 
ance direct from a non-admitted 
company where the contract is made 
outside of the state, was not in- 
volved in the opinion. 


Surety Companies on Federal Bonds 


Another new adventure has been 
launched in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton by the General Counsel of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, with reference to insurance 
companies authorized to qualify as 
sole corporate surety on bonds and 
other undertakings required by the 
laws of the United States. 


In 1923, the then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States delivered 
an opinion holding that a mutual 
company, because it had no capital 
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stock, could not qualify under the 
terms of the statute. He said: 

“It is my opinion that the 
term ‘capital’ was used by Con- 
gress in this legislation in the 
sense of, or as synonymous 
with, capital stock. This con- 
struction gives effect to the 
words ‘paid up’ used in con- 
junction with the word capital.” 
Now, comes the present Attorney 

General of the United States at the 
request of the General Counsel of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
overrules that former opinion on the 
theory that Congress did not mean 
what it said, but that any kind of a 
company which has the required 
free amount in its treasury, can 
qualify as a corporate surety on 
government bonds. 


Branch Offices 


Middleman, What Now? For a 
number of years the National Asso- 
ciation has looked with disfavor 
upon the operation of home office 
counters and company production 
branch offices because of certain 
practices that have grown up, which 
have created unfair competition 
with the agency system. 

The point we have made over the 
years is that production branch of- 
fices are more expensive in their op- 
eration than the agency system. It 
was difficult for us to understand 
how a branch office could pay to its 
non-policy writing agents, the going 
local agency commission and then 
add the operating cost of the branch 
office itself, including the prepara- 
tion and writing of policies, together 
with an operating expense compa- 
rable to that which a local agent must 
maintain, and not have the total cost 
to the companies exceed that of the 
going commission paid to local 
agents. This reasoning sounded 
logical to us but we have never been 
able to produce the proof because of 
our inability to have access to any 
company records. 


An Illinois Survey 


Now comes the distinguished Su- 
pervisor of Insurance of the State of 
Illinois with a declaration that it 
costs more to produce fire, wind- 
storm and extended coverage insur- 
ance through Cook County branch 
offices than it does through Chicago 
Metropolitan supervising agents. 





This declaration follows a long 
and intensive study of the question 
made by the Supervisor in an effort 
to find out just what are the facts 
about this important question. His 
illuminating report on production 
cost, embracing eight analytical sta- 
tistical tables, is a revealing and con- 
vincing document. The average 
agency production cost was found to 
be 20.78% and the same branch of- 
fice item, 24.19%. It was further 
found that to supervise the agency 
produced business cost 10.41%, 
while the same item of branch office 
supervision cost 12.79%. The total 
production and supervisory cost was 
thus found under the agency system 
to be 31.19%, while the same busi- 
ness coming in through branch of- 
fices cost 36.98%. 

Once more, we should like to pre- 
sent to the insurance companies 
maintaining production branch of- 
fices in this country, the thought 
that they could do no finer service to 
the business itself, to the insuring 
public and to their extensive local 
agency plants, than to abolish their 
branches entirely, thus whole-heart- 
edly and consistently supporting the 
American Agency System. 


One or Several Businesses 


Middleman, What Now? I have 
been thinking lately along the line 
of whether insurance is one institu- 
tion or something else ; more partic- 
ularly, whether we have in this 
country a business called fire insur- 
ance and another business called 
casualty insurance with different op- 
erating rules and methods in each. 
To state the matter a little more 
clearly, is casualty insurance one 
business, or is it broken up into sev- 
eral businesses, each with its own 
distinct method of operation. Is fire 
insurance one business or has it al- 
ready experienced a breakdown 
through the creation of separate and 
aggressive automobile departments? 

Early in the history of the auto- 
mobile insurance business. it was be- 
lieved necessary to apply entirely 
new and different operating methods 
as compared to those already in 
vogue. Automobile departments 
were established, turned loose and 
told to develop healthy premium in- 
comes. The result was this branch 
broke away from established prac- 
tices and became a law unto itself. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The first thing we knew, automobile 
insurance was mixed up with finance 
business. Misunderstandings and 
grief have followed, with the finance 
companies themselves impinged 
upon that branch of the insurance 
business. 


Inland Marine 


That’s why we ask, is the old es- 
tablished business of fire insurance 
really one business, or has it been 
broken down? Is inland marine, 
which has declared itself to be a 
separate and independent state, a 
further defection? Have we arrived 
at a period in the development of 
fire insurance in this country where 
it becomes the sole province of the 
underwriter to declare a given risk 
to be one of fire insurance, or 
whether he can, as expediency may 
require, declare the risk to be an in- 
land marine one, entitled to all the 
preferences that have grown up sur- 
rounding this new form of insur- 
ance ? 

Our concern at the present mo- 
ment is not with this question as an 
underwriting proposition but, on the 
contrary, whether in its practical ap- 


plication in the field, inland marine 
should properly declare itself a dis- 
tinct division of the insurance busi- 
ness and, therefore, not subject to 
the wholesome rules of practice that 
have grown up concerning the oper- 
ation of fire insurance companies. 
It is conceded that the inland ma- 
rine departments are aggressively 
campaigning for this kind of busi- 
ness. We witness the strange anom- 
aly of one department of a given 
company taking business away from 
another department of the same 
company by reason of the preferred 
status occupied by inland marine. 
Even now, inland marine depart- 
ments are wrapping up into one 
package the insurance needs of a 
property owner, at a blanket rate 
with no breakdown for ordinary fire 
insurance. Again, along comes the 
finance companies providing the 
money for home equipment and 
furnishings, factory machines and 
equipments, partial payment plans 
on all kinds of purchases, with the 
inland marine theory applied to in- 
suring them. If these adventures 
are to be extended into a general 
practice, and competition will likely 
do that, what becomes of the sup- 


posed regulatory laws of the states, 
which seek to control and maintain 
uniform rates? 

Specifically, the question is before 
us at the present moment as to 
whether the rules of a local board 
applicable to the conduct of its mem- 
bers with reference to the repre- 
sentation of insurance companies, 
should be revised so as to recognize 
inland marine as a distinct and sep- 
arate division of the fire insurance 
business. 

When inland marine includes fire, 
burglary and other readily insured 
hazards at specific locations, it 
should be willing to conform to the 
ordinary regulations governing the 
writing of these hazards by insur- 
ance companies generally. Other- 
wise, how can these practices be said 
to be a stabilizing condition in the 
business ? 

If the rapid development of in- 
land marine business in this country 
is tending toward the breakdown of 
rates, rules and ‘regulations—of the 
states, of the companies and of local 
boards—then it resolves itself into a 
question that should invite the seri- 
ous attention of those students of 
the business who want this great in- 
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If you are doing well in your present connection, 
stay there and do still better. 


Earn extra commissions by co-operating in the sale 
of Credit Insurance. You don’t have to scout for 
prospects—your best prospects are the Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers whom you now serve in your 
regular capacity. You don’t have to “close the sales” 
—our own trained representatives do that. 
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suggestions carry weight. You are in excellent posi- 
tion to establish contact for our regular representa- 
tives, who will cover all necessary formalities. 


American Credit Indemnity 


of New York 


There’s nothing confusing about Credit Insurance. 
Its essence is this: It guarantees that a Manufacturer 
or Jobber will be paid for all goods shipped accord- 
ing to the terms of his policy, no matter what may 
befall the debtors. It keeps capital intact and work- 
ing. It assures profits. 


Credit Insurance is a live issue today. Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers are hearing more about it than 
ever before through our extensive advertising drive 
in national magazines and business periodicals. 


Ask our nearest office, or headquarters, how we 
co-operate with you, details of compensation, etc. 
This inquiry may open an unexpectedly wide field 
of profit for you. 
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J. F. MeFadden, President 
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stitution of insurance preserved un- 
impaired. 


A "Non-Aggression” Pact 


Middleman, What Now? Per- 
haps most of you have forgotten 
that on October 26, 1933—less than 
six years ago—a “non-aggression” 
pact was signed by the National As- 
sociation and an authorized com- 
mission of the fire, casualty, surety 
and marine companies. 

The treaty sets forth: 
“duly constituted committees 
are immediately to be cre- 
ated and enter conferences for 
the purpose of speedily reach- 
ing the end sought by both 
agents and companies.’ 

That was the end of that adven- 
ture. “Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon.” Mid- 
dleman, What Now? 


An Educational Program 


One of the items under considera- 
tion at the time of the creation of 
that “non-aggression” pact was a 
problem we have been wrestling with 
for many years. I have sometimes 
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called it the “multitude malignant.” 
It is a barnacle the insurance busi- 
ness has been carrying over the 
years, of a horde of incompetent and 
unqualified men, holding commis- 
sions of authority from insurance 
companies, authorizing them to go 
forth and represent this great busi- 
ness. Actually, they can only mis- 
represent it. It may be thought by 
some that a little improvement has 
been brought about over the years 
but the situation still remains highly 
unsatisfactory. 

The National Association is now 
determined to take another tack on 
this problem in the hope that a uni- 
fied effort will produce telling re- 
sults. 

It is proposed to organize a Na- 
tional Board of Insurance Education 
and establish a College of Property 
and Liability Insurance in which to 
prepare and qualify men and 
women, adequately and properly to 
represent the production sub-divi- 
sion of the insurance business. 

If this program shall develop tc 
the point of our ambition, we hope 
that in a few years the property 
owners and business men of Amer- 
ica will find it to their material ad- 


vantage to do business only with 
those who are worthy and well qual- 
ified. 


Continuing the Work 


I have an abiding faith amounting 
to a moral certainty that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents is destined to continue its 
constructive work, with an ever-in- 
creasing vigor and determination to 
fulfill to the uttermost the ambitions 
and desires of the founding fathers, 
to make this organization a recog- 
nized power for good in the whole 
institution of insurance. 

To continue that work and to ac- 
complish future objectives, requires 
the utmost in intelligent direction, 
conservative leadership and untir- 
ing energy. Coupled with that, must 
go a united membership, so imbued 
with the necessity of solidarity that 
we shall move forward in a united 
phalanx to the glory and renown of 
our entite membership. With the 

iding principles we have estab- 
lished, faithfully followed, we rea- 
sonably may expect to behold an 
Association that will meet and fulfill 
all our ambitions. 
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NSURANCE of any type is syn- 

onymous with organization and co- 

operation. Nearly one-half of our 

pulation is engaged in cooper- 
atively building up common funds 
to take care of misfortune or dis- 
aster. In the calendar year 1938 
nearly one-half of our population 
contributed to various insurance 
funds approximately six billions of 
dollars. This huge amount was ac- 
cumulated to provide for indemni- 
fication of policyholders or their 
beneficiaries, or of third parties who 
may have claims because of death or 
accident, or loss in whole or in part 
of earning capacity. 

This tremendous fund is in the 
keeping of organizations selected by 
the policyholders—mutual com- 
panies, stock companies, reciprocals, 
Lloyds, fraternal and assessment life 
associations, and state funds. The 
stock fire insurance companies, dur- 
ing. 1938, received nearly $746,000,- 
000; the stock casualty companies 
$750,000,000; the stock life com- 
panies $828,000,000; mutual fire 
companies $157,000,000; mutual 
casualty companies $216,000,000; 
mutual life companies nearly $3,- 
000,000,000; mutual accident com- 
panies $50,000,000 ; reciprocals $85,- 
000,000; fraternals and assessment 
life associations $128,000,000. Of 
these amounts the farm mutuals re- 
ceived nearly $30,000,000, but if the 
operations of these companies were 
projected on the same basis as in 
companies of other types, the con- 
tributions made by the farmers to 
cover the fire hazards of farm life 
alone would have been much more 
than $70,000,000. 

The purpose of these figures is 
not to demonstrate the extent of the 
various types of insurance organi- 
zations’ service, but to emphasize 
what a vast mutual undertaking ali 
msurance really is. Whatever the 
nature of the service organization 
to which these funds are entrusted, 
the undertaking is one of mutuality. 
The money at stake is at all times 
the policyholder’s money. He does 
not occupy the position of the buyer 
of a commodity or of the ordinary 
service—only in a theoretical sense 
has he transferred his risk. He 
teally continues to share the risk 
with others ; all of the expenses are 
paid by him, just as he pays the 
losses. His interest in the fund and 
in the organization that administers 
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it is at all times very real because 
he wants to be sure that the fund 
is wisely and conservatively handled 
in order that he may have a reason- 
able chance of indemnification when 
the need arises. 

Although insurance in this coun- 
try is almost 190 years old there is 
still room for improvement; and 
there is still a great public demand 
that the cost of accumulating and 
administering these common funds 
which the policyholder builds up 
against the time of disaster or mis- 
fortune does not take so large a 
part of each dollar premium. 


Retail Merchants 


The recent revival of the vicious 
attack upon the institution of mu- 
tual insurance, branding it as a force 
destructive of the American way 
of life and a poisonous evil which 
will eliminate the middleman, offers 
a real opportunity to tell our story 
to the 1,600,000 retail merchants in 
this country. Efforts are being made 
to convince the local merchant that 
any non-profit activity is un-Ameri- 
can, that mutual insurance has for 
its purpose the elimination of the 
middleman, and that stock insurance 
is the stout friend and militant de- 
fender of the economic principles 
which form the foundation of 
modern business, particularly mod- 
ern retailing. 

The business man and local mer- 
chant have a right to expect that 
stock insurance will back up its an- 
nounced position by cancelling in- 
surance on the properties of mutual 
savings banks, on newspapers which 
support the non-profit Associated 
Press; that they will cancel their 
insurance on the properties con- 
trolled by mutual building and loan 
associations, and withdraw any 
agencies which they may have in 


such associations; that they will 
abandon their at-cost policy forms 
printing plant; that they will cancel 
their insurance on merchants who 
have organized cooperative whole- 
sale establishments for the purpose 
of buying merchandise to be sold 
at retail at lower prices; that they 
will give up their non-profit rat- 
ing organizations, company-operated 
buying clubs, their company-owned 
restaurants. 


Manufacturers 


A recent report discloses that 
more than one-half of the nearly 
seventy billion dollar volume of 
goods sold by manufacturers went 
directly to other manufacturers, to 
retailers, or to ultimate buyers 
“without the intervention of any 
middleman.” This is over 50% of 
the volume. It naturally is to be ex- 
pected that if stock insurance is to 
the middleman what it claims to be, 
it will swing into action in a practical 
way by cancelling the stock insur- 
ance carried on the property of those 
who do this large volume of business 
direct. 


Life Insurance 


Without dwelling on the funda- 
mental similarity in the organization 
of mutual insurance companies of 
all kinds, and in the light of the 
vehemence with which stock insur- 
ance attacks consumer cooperation, 
I do not see how they can escape— 
if their sincerity is not to be chal- 
lenged—an outspoken declaration 
that they believe mutual life insur- 
ance to be un-American, socialistic, 
undemocratic, and a danger to mod- 
ern capitalism. 

You know the stock insurance 
campaign of misrepresentation only 
too well to realize that they will not 

(Continued on next page) 
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support their allegations by cancel- 
ling their insurance on all of these 
cooperative and non-profit enter- 
prises; nor that they will condemn 
mutual life insurance as they have 
condemned mutual fire and casualty 
insurance. Superintendent of In- 
surance Louis H. Pink of New York 
states that there are 64,000,000 life 
insurance policyholders in this coun- 
try. It must be realized that stock 
insurance does not dare charge so 
many millions of Americans with be- 
ing un-American, for they cannot 
escape the fact that their conception 
of what Americanism is represents 
an indictment of more than one-half 
our population. 


Discrimination 


Let us look into another phase of 
this matter: charges are now being 
made that mutual companies are 
conducting their affairs in an un- 
fairly discriminatory manner as far 
as the policyholders of mutual com- 
panies are concerned. This con- 
tinues in spite of the fact that the 
complaints do not come from policy- 
holders; again it is stock insurance 
which has created an imaginary 
King Kong which it seeks to destroy 
by words. Of course we all know 
that our competitors have no con- 
cern for the welfare of members of 
mutual companies other than to get 
them as stock insurance policyhold- 
ers by any means that they can. It 
is plain whose interest really is at 
stake, but vast sums of money are 
undoubtedly being furnished from 
some source in an attempt to con- 
vince legislators that mutual com- 
pany refunds or dividends should be 
regulated, and that mutual company 
surpluses should be reduced. This 
is contended even though under 
other circumstances the same an- 
tagonists assert that mutual insur- 
ance is unsafe because of the lack of 
resources, even going to the length 
of devising misleading formulae in 
an effort to prove that stock insur- 
ance companies are many times 
stronger in their financial positions 
than are the mutuals. 


Federal Investigation 
The charges made by the stock 


insurance companies are so worded 
as to leave the impression that the 





mutual companies fear investigation, 
Any consideration of insurance 
investigations opens interesting pos- 
sibilities. Everyone knows the 
complexities of the fire and casualty 
insurance business which are in- 
creased by operation in forty-eight 
different jurisdictions under varying 
laws. Obviously it is impossible to 
conduct these investigations in forty- 
eight states, but if practices exist in 
the insurance field which are detri- 
mental to the interests of the insur- 
ing public, and if they are numerous 
and serious enough, they should be 
eradicated. Perhaps a thorough and 
impartial investigation of the entire 
insurance business is in order at this 
time. It has been said that the Tem- 
porary National Economic Commit- 
tee will do the job when it gets 
around to it. Other rumors say that 
this will not be done. Your associa- 
tions should actively cooperate with 
Congress and with the Temporary 
National Economic Committee when 
such a study is undertaken. They 
should also go on record, by peti- 
tioning Congress to direct that com- 
mittee or a special committee of 
Congress to study the fire and cas- 
ualty insurance business in all of its 
ramifications. This scrutiny should 
include rates and rate manipula- 
tions, companies of all types, 
questions of dividends whether to 
policyholders or stockholders, the 
operations of special organizations 
engaged in interstate rating; propa- 
ganda (whether it be mutual or 
stock) ; agency and brokerage and 
branch office operations whether on 
the commission plan or the direct 
salary basis. 


Federal Taxation 


And then let us take the question 
of Federal taxation. Charges are 
being made that mutual insurance 
receives preferential treatment un- 
der Federal tax statutes, and several 
campaigns have been started in an 
attempt to amend laws which have 
been in effect many years. Perhaps 
a thorough investigation of the en- 
tire Federal tax structure of insut- 
ance should be encouraged. It is not 
widely known that the profit-making 
stock fire and casualty insurance 
companies pay no capital stock taxes, 
which are imposed upon other profit- 
making businesses. I believe the 
stock carriers should be required to 
pay this tax, and that Congress will 
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tion be interested in comparing the small 
rance investment of capital as related to 
“pos- assets employed in the operations of 
the an insurance enterprise. This is even 
ualty clearer when such investment is 
> in- compared with the stake that the 
eight licyholders have in the enterprise 
rying through the redundant premiums 
le to which they have contributed. 
orty- As long as our competitors have 
ist in raised the issue, let us meet it. by 
letri- militant handling of the question, 
nsur- and a straightforward fight on the 
erous merits. Stock insurance company 
ld be taxes are too low. 
ors Alien Companies 
t this — , . 
Tem- Are we not justified in attacking 
amit- also in another direction ? F rom the 
gets effort that is being made to convince 
- that the public that conditions abroad 
‘ocia- have no effect on the operations of 
with alien-controlled American compa- 
orary nies or American branches of alien 
when insurance companies in this country, 
They it is apparent that the public is get- 
peti- ting jittery and is considering the 
com- advisability of changing its insur- 
e of ance carriers. Alien companies are 
cas- participating in and contributing to 
of its attacks on the Americanism of 
ould American mutual fire and casualty a 
la insurance companies. . ies 
wi Certainly calling the attention of As of December 31%1938 or /75*of its total liabilities 
or to the American public to the alien in- the financial statement irrevocably held for Amer- 
” the surance situation, and emphasizing of the U.S.Branch of the ican Policy Holders 
tions the possibilities which the press it- ~ 
ropa- self has brought out, could not be Yorkshire Ins.Co.showed _—_ Each of the companies 
1 or viewed as an unfair competitive 87 of its total admitted of this group reflects this 
and measure. I am not urging that this assets of 4047095. 56 stability in its own figures 
or on be done; merely that consideration me 
lirect be given to the matter, that a study aa. \ (Q),Q0 (4) NighSaown 
be made of alien participation in the : bseae. €oaaesed BOERE " 
misrepresentative campaign against 9 ' 
mutual insurance and an Grvcied we pe “er j 
- in accordance with what is found in . Se S hovonn sreatr H 
“ee that study. art sn sor pape 
oie Tactics such as these place in- ” . 
eo surance in jeopardy as a private en- 
al terprise. The issues have been made 
= a by our opponents. They have de- 
heut termined the kind of fight it shall 
‘haps be. While we can rely upon the na- 
2 eft ' tive good sense of the average Amer- 
woes ican not to be misled or fooled, ex- 
. ak treme measures to rid the business of 
aking these undemocratic methods by out 
ance and out warfare may be justified at 
mh this time. 
ole Inasmuch as the theme of this con- 
. the vention is “Organization,” let us 
ed to give consideration to organization 
wil by a battle to the finish on all fronts. 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding cer- 
tificates* of Authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds, 


within the limitation set opposite their respective names, 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have 
appointed process agents. 


Mbwhre 


oN 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
30. 


the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. 
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Underwriting 
Limitations 
(Net limit on 

any one bond) 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED 





; California 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco.. $190,000 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco...... 373,000 
National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles.... 86,000 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco.......... 202,000 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles...........+.++ ° 469,000 
Connecticut 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford..... 2,033,000 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford............ 415,000 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford. 2,680,000 
Delaware 
Melbank Surety Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa....... 887,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Pack: Minn. 405,000 
Illinois 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago........ 199,000 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago ....... 559,000 
Indiana 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ 825,000 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend .............05. 50,000 
Kansas 
The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka .......... 50,000 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott .. 109,000 
Maryland 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore .............. 172,000 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore.... 1,071,000 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore .............. 629,000 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore 1,153,000 
Massachusetts 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston ...... 464,000 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston .. 594,000 
Michigan 
WMationsl Gaamste Go., TOO os ccicciccvccccccccs 175,000 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ........ 483,000 
Missouri 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City 287,000 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City .. 570,000 
New Hampshire 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene .............. \ 102,000 
New Jersey 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ...... 235,000 
The Excess Ins. Co. of America, New York, N. Y. 157,000 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City .. 175,000 


FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO 


Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. . Office, New York, N. Y.) 
London, England (U. 
einsurance Company, Ltd., London, England CU. &. Diee 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
The European General 


The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. oe” New York, 
London, England (U. Y.) 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England wink S. ‘Office, New York, . 


London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., 


This list is published solely for the information of 
Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
June 30, 1939. 


68. 
70. 


DO 


NOTES 


‘ Le list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 31 
of each year. 
Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 


a District in which process agent has been appointed. 


Underwriting 
Limitations 
(Net limit on 

any one bond) 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED 


New York 
American Re-Insurance Co., New York ..... oeeee 634,000 
American Surety Co. of New York ..........2.0-- 1,405,000 
Columbia Casualty Co., New York .........e-eeees 370,000 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York ........csseceees 307,000 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York ...... 1,616,000 
General Reinsurance ya Se BONE cccccs 699,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls .......... 322,000 
Globe Indemnity Co., New York ...........+s065 750,000 
Great American Indemnity Company, New York .. 508,000 
The Home Indemnity Co., New York ............ 304,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of erneeed 
it: Mh. cettwredsaveatencdaeedaee se 201,000 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation a ae York.. 167,000 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. rs) i ° 
Ms De oesneectetagredtasene ébenehdn ° 258,000 
National Surety ‘Corporation, New York ...... oeee 1,305,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ., Baltimore, Md. .... 697,000 
New York Casualty Co., New York ..........00-. 205,000 
Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York ..........+6++ 325,000 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. .... 386,000 
Royal Indemnity Co., New ai 9 Madsen ensewesoe 1,078,000 
Beseesre Bardty Co, WOW VOsE ciccecccvcccccccs 278,000 
Standard Surety and Casualt Ce, GE Me Be saccse 208,000 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York .........-..0++- 268,000 
United States Casualty Co., New York ...... $eee 326,000 
United States Guarantee Co., New York ........ 867,000 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ...... 166,000 
Ohio 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton 230,000 
Pennsylvania 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia ..............++ 58,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- 
NC Lis aihe 6 he erihdnsath dae okies betnmende * 906,000 
Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh ........ 234,000 
South Dakota 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls ........ccceseee 78,000 
Texas 
American General Insurance Co., Houston ........ 94,000 
American Indemnity Co., CE a 201,000 
Commercial Standard Ins. Co., Fort Worth ...... 71,000 
meapeoyers Casualty Co., DSTES ....00cccccvccececs 102,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston ........ 38,000 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., DD wieeusw ane 194,000 
Virginia 
Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Roanoke ........ 36,000 
Washington 
General ‘Cams Co. of America, Seattle ........ 177,000 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle ...........-e00. 74,000 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle .............. 94,000 
A REINSURANCE BUSINESS ONLY 
Underwriting ar 
Limitations District 


(Net limit on a... 
any one bond) Columbia 


wee hedaie $248,000 a 

Office, Boston, Mass.) .......... 1,305,000 a 
New York, N. Y.) .......- 450,000 a 

N. Y.) bee bebenenseee 164,000 a 

Office, New York, N. Y.) .......... 509,000 a 
556,000 a 


This limit applies until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department. 


ws a are required in the following districts: Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where bond is return- 
able or file 


* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 
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MUTUAL CONVENTIONS 


stand by the major mutual fire 

and casualty insurance com- 
panies against the organized attacks 
of competitors—a move dictated by 
the recent increase in anti-mutual 
activity on the part of stock insur- 
ance agent and company groups— 
is expected to prove the result of the 
44th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, the 23rd annual 
meeting of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, and 
the ninth annual Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference. More 
than a thousand mutual insurance 
leaders from all sections of the 
United States attended the sessions 
of the three groups at Chicago. 

Immediate action in several fields 
was suggested at a joint meeting of 
the associations by A. V. Gruhn, 
general manager of the American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago. He rec- 
ommended : 

1. A critical examination of the 
relationship between stockholder 
capital and assets of stock insurance 
companies, coupled with a study of 
the theories which permit such com- 
panies to escape paying Federal 
capital stock taxes such as are as- 
sessed against other profit-making 
corporate enterprises. 

2. A formal request from the mu- 
tual fire and casualty insurance or- 
ganizations that Congress direct 
either a special committee, or the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee which has been investi- 
gating life insurance, to extend its 
investigations into the fire and casu- 
alty fields, with particular attention 
directed toward the lobbying and 
propaganda activities of all types 
of insurance organizations. 

3. An organized sales campaign 
to secure as mutual risks all policy- 
holders in lines of business which 
are condemned by inference in the 
current stock insurance campaign 
built around the charge that mutual 
insurance companies are seeking to 
eliminate the middleman from the 
American economic picture. 

4. A determination of the extent 
to which alien and alien-controlled 
insurance companies are participat- 
ing in campaigns of misrepresenta- 
tion against mutual insurance. 


Ts taking of an aggressive 
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The board of governors of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, the association in 
which most of the large fire com- 
panies are grouped, was given au- 
thority to investigate these ques- 
tions, and to proceed to the taking 
of such action as it deems necessary. 

L. G. Purmort, secretary of the 
Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies for the coming 
year. Fred C. Cromer, secretary of 
the Los Angeles Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
was named vice-president. Harry 
P. Cooper, secretary of the Indiana 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was re- 
elected secretary, and Frank B. 
Fowler, president of the Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
reelected treasurer. Six new direc- 
tors were named by the National As- 
sociation—George A. McKinney, 
Alton, Ill.; Frank P. Tucker, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; A. G. Hartley, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; J. E. Kennedy, Madison, 
Wis.; H. H. Adderholt, Gainesville, 
Ga.; and W. J. Myers, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

L. H. Baker, secretary of the 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Lansing, Mich., 
was elected president of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. J. H. R. Timanus, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship 
for the Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
chosen vice-president. Both will 
serve two-year terms. A. V. Gruhn, 
general manager of the American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

W. C. Sampson, vice-president of 
the Employers Mutuals, Wausau, 
Wis., was chosen president of the 
Mutual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference. Fred A. Lahr, adver- 
tising manager of the Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was named 
vice-president, and Frank W. Davis, 
advertising manager of the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, Utica, 
N. Y., was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 








GES are interesting subjects and ever so 

often deserve recognition. For instance, 
in this year, 1939 A.D., this old world we cling 
to is—according to different authorities— 
anywhere from 5,943 to several billion years 
old. Take your choice. There are even two 
schools of thought on the age of our own 
country. Leif Ericson's rooters claim he found 
it 939 years ago but Chris Columbus and the 
first lady of Spain in his day set the date at 
447 years. 


Of course, the age of our United States is 
definitely placed at 163 years and, bringing 
it closer to home, the real age of the A. M. 
Best Company is 42 years or, when Mr. Best 
first conceived the idea of establishing a 
service to prepare unbiased reports on in- 
surance companies’ reliability and financial 
strength. 


AGE-ONE YEAR 


But what we are edging up to is the fact 
that this column has reached—with this issue 
—the venerable age of one year! So, cut 
yourself a piece of birthday cake and settle 
back, because we feel a reminiscent and 
inquiring mood coming on. To begin with, 
the first "News Behind the News" presented 
a thumb-nail history of its papa, BEST'S IN- 
SURANCE NEWS, and offered, in coming 


issues, to tell all. 


Between then and now we told you how an 
issue of the NEWS is made up, what Best's 
Publications are and how they are compiled, 
the reason why and purpose of the third 
Best magazine "SAFETY ENGINEERING" 
and, last month, gave factual explanation of 
our subscribers’ habit of keeping year-to-year 


files of the NEWS. 


DROP US A NOTE 


In between we carried on one-sided chats 
and discussions about NEWS articles, writers, 
editors and advertisers and twice ventured off 
the reservation (in April and June—must 
have been the softening influence of Spring) 
to ramble on about the New York World's 
Fair and the historical significance of New 
York's financial and insurance district. 


In other words, we tried to interest you. Did 
we? The NEWS is your paper and we'd like 
you to have a friendly interest in what we 
do and how we do it. Now, what would you 
like to know? Drop a note to "News Behind 
the News" column, Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. and, 
. coming issues, we'll (as we said before) tell 
all, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS—MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 
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AMERICAN GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gus 8. Wortham. President 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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PLATE GLASS RULING 


RECENT communication sent 
to fire and casualty companies 
by Matthew H. Taggart, Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, sets forth that it has come 
to the attention of the Insurance De- 
partment that various companies, 
writing plate glass insurance, have 
been issuing a so-called Deductible 
Endorsement which is of an ac- 
cumulative nature and is, in effect, 
the retention principle, prohibited 
under the regulation of July 21, 
1939. He has called to the attention 
of all such companies the fact that 
such method of underwriting is pro- 
hibited in Pennsylvania under the 
above mentioned regulation, and 
therefore such practice must cease. 
This regulation does not apply to 
the flat sum form of deductible in- 
surance as used in the writing of 
collision insurance. 


CASUALTY COURSES 


HE Casualty and Surety Insti- 

tute, now in its fourth year of 
operation, is offering two courses of 
study for the coming year, “Casu- 
alty One” and “Casualty Three.” 
Each course covers a period of 
twenty weeks; “Casualty One” be- 
gan Monday night, October 30th, 
and “Casualty Three,” Wednesday 
night, October 25th. Requirements 
are that students must have a high 
school education or an equivalent 
gained through business experience 
and home study, and must have a 
definite interest in the insurance 
business. The tuition fee for each 
class is $4.00. The course in “Cas- 
ualty One” is being conducted by 
Erskin Good, Cashier, Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation, 
and “Casualty Three” by Hayes 
Richardson, Professor of Econom- 
ics, University of Kansas City. 


“TRIAL BRIEFS" 


IX years ago, Mr. Hinshaw pub- 

lished the first edition of his 
“Trial Briefs.” The enactment and 
important judicial interpretations of 
the Illinois Civil Practice Act, stat- 
utory changes and legal decisions re- 
lating to negligence and accidents 
have made necessary the publication 
of a second edition of this valuable 
aid to trial lawyers, claim men and 
others interested in those subjects. 

This edition, just off the press, is 
a veritable encyclopedia of Illinois 
accident law. Its value is not con- 
fined to those concerned only with 
Illinois law but, because of its schol- 
arly treatment of all related subjects, 
its extensive citations, and compre- 
hensive index, it will prove a valu- 
able addition to the libraries of all 
lawyers and casualty insurance men. 
It is published by the State Law 
Printing Company, Chicago. 




















A GOOD PRODUCTION 
MAN WANTED 


An opportunity for a good production man with one of 
the largest insurance organizations in the Middle West. 
Good opening for a man who has a good production rec- 
ord, one who possesses sales ability and is willing to work. 
The opening is in the city of Chicago. We are not inter- 
ested in any order-takers. Must have a thorough knowledge 
of all branches of insurance, and have a record to stand 
on. Reply by letter only, giving history and past experience. 
All communications will be regarded as confidential. 


BOX NO. 25 % ALFRED M. BEST CO. INC. 
75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS 


gives you complete data—in- 
stantly—on all stock, mutual, 
reciprocal and Lloyds fire, 
casualty, surety and marine 
insurance companies operat- 
ing in the U. S., whether do- 
mestic or foreign. $5.08 per 
copy (postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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Aetna Fire: G. L. Pratt, formerly at 
Winnipeg, has been appointed special 
agent in British Columbia succeeding 
Reginald Long retired. 


x &k * 


American Home: Gould & Gould have 
been appointed general agents for Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Alaska. 


x k& * 


Crum and Forster: Special Agent A. C. 
Mason, Jr., transferred from Boston to 
Springfield, Mass. and placed in charge 
of Western eens and Vermont 
fields. E. S. Owen, Jr., succeeded Mr. 
Mason in the Eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island fields. 


x * * 


Eagle Star: Effective October 1, Arthur 
W. Henry, Jr., was appointed State 
Agent for Michigan, succeeding Walter 
E. Collins resigned. 


" & 


Excelsior: John H. Boddington ap- 
pointed special agent for Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and eastern New York, suc- 
ceeding Alfred H. Stafford. 


x *& 


Federated Hardware Mutuals: Charles 
A. McKenzie named Pacific Coast man- 
ager. Mr. McKenzie was Pacific Coast 
manager for the Federal Hardware and 
Implement Mutuals from 1919 to 1937 
and for the past year acted in the same 
capacity for the Lumber Mutuals. Harry 
C. McLachlin, also previously associated 
with the Federal Hardware group, has 
been named manager of the Eastern 
Department at Newark. 


x * * 


Fireman's Fund Group: (Clarence M. 
Stovall transferred to North Carolina 
field temporarily to assist Special Agent 
James R. Hinton. Mr. Hinton previously 
was assisted by Special Agents Bowers 
of Atlanta and Ambrose of South 
Carolina. Fred H. Morasch, formerly 
northern New Jersey fieldman, has been 
named general agent for the group with 
headquarters in the Eastern Department 
in Boston. For the present Special 
Agents Lacher and Hoadley will super- 
vise the northern New Jersey territory. 


x *& * 


Firemen's Group: Horace A. Moodie 
joined production staff of the group’s 
New York Metropolitan branch. 


= 2. = 


Hanover-Fulton: Robert S. Monk ap- 
pointed special agent for Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia suburban and New Jersey 
south of a line between Camden and 
Barnegat. Headquarters are at Phila- 
delphia. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Great American Group: Hal  V. 
Worth, Jr., recently was appointed spe- 
cial agent at the Philadelphia Service 
Office for all of the fire companies in 
this group and William M. Welch was 
appointed manager of a newly established 
claims department of the Great American 
Indemnity Company at the same office. 
2. & 


Insurance Company of North Amer- 


ica: Effective October Ist, Overton W. 
Houston was appointed Special Agent in 
Florida for this company and its asso- 
ciated institutions. Mr. Houston will 
service this field in cooperation with 
Special Agent T. L. Hearn. 

* * * 


National Fire Group: E. R. Hindley, 
formerly general agent of the Brokerage 
and Service Department in New York 
City appointed associate manager of the 
group’s Pacific Department in San 
Francisco, succeeding Walter Van Orden. 
Successor to Mr. Hindley in the New 
York office is W. L. Bellmer who 
formerly was assistant general agent. 
Effective November 1, Ellis H. Clarkson, 
formerly fieldman in Oklahoma, was ad- 
vanced to the position of agency super- 
intendent at the Home Office in Hartford. 
To succeed Mr. Clarkson, Hall Warren 
was appointed special agent with head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City. Western 
Department field changes recently an- 
nounced include the appointments of 
Fred W. Kern as special agent in Cook 
County, Illinois, and Carl G. Schaefer 
as special agent in Wisconsin. Special 
Agent Webb C. Helwig, Kansas fieldman 
since 1931, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Kansas Service office. 
x 2? @ 


National Union Fire: John P. Irvin, Jr., 
appointed special agent in Georgia effec- 
tive November 1. Mr. Irvin will assist 
George B. Leonard, manager of the com- 
pany’s Southeastern Department. 

ee = 


Norwich Union: Hugh F. Dick of Char- 
lotte, N. C., named general agent for 
the States of North and South Carolina. 
W. H. Lemmond, Jr., formerly South 
Carolina state agent, now supervises 
Georgia and Alabama while G. " 
Townsend, previously North Carolina 
special agent, has been transferred to the 
Virginia territory. 
2 ®& 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Glen L. 
Pickens, formerly Wisconsin state agent. 
appointed general agent of this group’s 
Western Department with headquarters 
in Hartford. Herbert S. Anderson suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pickens in — Wisconsin 
field. T. A. Valine, Jr., has been named 
special agent in the inland marine and 
service department, under N. W. Cady, 
superintendent, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 


Phoenix-London Group: Elmer Jones, 
superintendent of the payroll audit de- 
partment of the London Guarantee & 
Accident Company and the Phoenix In- 
demnity Company since 1928, has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of assistant superintendent of production 
for the entire Group. To assume Mr. 
Jones’ position in the payroll audit de- 
partment, Alexander Pringle, Jr., has 
been promoted to the position of super- 
intendent. Mr. Jones joined the “London 
Guarantee” in 1923 as junior liability 
underwriter, and in 1925 was transferred 
to the payroll audit department, being 
appointed superintendent in 1928. Mr. 
Pringle entered the insurance business in 
1912 as payroll auditor for the Royal 
Indemnity Company. He was for nine 
years supervising auditor for the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Company and was 
later connected with the pavroll audit 
department of the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company. 


eS 2 = 


Royal-Liverpool Groups: Effective 
October 10, Harry W. Bell and J. 
William Dooley were appointed assistant 
secretaries at the Canadian head office in 
Montreal. F. L. Flight, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, was transferred to the 
Toronto office of the Royal as assistant 
manager. 


x * * 


Switzerland General: Hansen & Row- 
land, Inc., have been appointed general 
agents for this company in Washington 
and the territory of Alaska. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Charles E. Griffith, Jr., 
assistant manager of The Travelers Fire 
and The Charter Oak in the New 
Orleans branch office, was transferred to 
the Oklahoma City branch office as assist- 
ant manager, effective October 1. Vernon 
T. Dow was promoted from assistant 
chief accountant to assistant comptroller 
at the Home Office in Hartford. George 
D. Covell, field assistant of the life, acci- 
dent and group departments at The 
Travelers’ branch office at Yonkers, New 
York, since July 1, 1936, has been ap- 
pointed manager of that office. Vincent 
O. Wilde of Brooklyn, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed field assistant and will work 
from the Brooklyn branch office. Ross 
M. Snyder will work as field assistant 
from the Dayton branch office. Both men 
will be associated with the life, accident 
and group departments. 
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WE ASKED FOR BRICKBATS — 


With the ever present desire of 
improving BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


we sent this letter to our subscribers: 
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WE RECEIVED BOUQUETS— 


Below are excerpts from just a few of the many 
scores of letters we have already received 


“| invariably find the articles and the 
information absorbing and of interest and 
for the life of me, I can’t suggest any 
change.” 

From the Insurance Manager of a 
New Jersey electrical manufacturer. 


“BESTS INSURANCE NEWS is a 
valuable addition to the information we 
keep on file in our office regarding com- 
panies and insurance suggestions. We re- 
fer to it frequently.” 

From an insurance agency in Kansas 
City, Mo 


“It seems to me that your publication 
covers all matters very fully and compre- 
hensively . . . It is a valuable edition to 
the library of any insurance department 
as well as the members of the insurance 
profession.” 

From an Insurance Commissioner. 


“We have found various articles ap- 
pearing in your publication of consider- 
able interest to us and also helpful as- 
sistance in connection with insurance 
matters.” 

From the Secretary of a Canadian 
Flour Mill. 


“In no other publication with which I 
am acquainted, do I find such useful and 
umely information.” 

From the Vice-President of a Rein- 
surance Company. 


“The NEWS is all any fair-minded per- 
son could ask that it be.” 
From a Special Agent in Crown 
Point, Indiana. 


. The suggestion of this office is 
that you buy yourself an orchid and tell 
the world you are putting out a damned 
good magazine.” 

From a law firm in Dayton, Ohio. 


“I am continually recommending your 
edition as most worthwhile for one hav- 
ing a real interest in the business of in- 
surance,” 

From the President of a New York 
City insurance agency. 


“We desire more articles of a tech- 
nical nature. Plenty of news elsewhere. 
As a suggestion—‘Electrical Exemption 
Clause.’ This would be good if compre- 
hensive enough. 

From the insurance manager of a 
Trust Company in Fort Smith, Ark. 


“We have felt that the articles ... 
have been constructive, and as ‘Time 
Magazine’ might put it, pertinent and 
pithy.” 

From a law office in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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“Excellent as is. Well indexed and very 
readable.” 
From an insurance agent in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


“My only complaint about your pres- 
ent consolidated INSURANCE NEWS 
is that I can’t find sufficient tiine to read 
it as much as I ought to.” 

From the President of an insurance 
organization in New York City. 


I have found a great many of the 
eile helpful. I think the contributions 
on various legal questions are most in- 
— and I regard them as very valu- 
able 

From a lawyer in Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissip pi. 


“TI have such a high regard for BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS as it is now edited 
that I cannot make any suggestions for its 
improvement. It fills a very real need.” 

From the First Vice-President of a 
Michigan insurance company. 


. The October issue is the greatest 
piece of insurance news that has ever 
come into my office. However, all the 
past issues have been very interesting and 
to the point.” 

“IT am president of our local insurance 
association and I have recommended your 
magazine to all the members.” 

From an insurance agent in lowa. 


“It is a swell job of trade magazine 
editing and I have no suggestions to make. 
. You are doing a pretty fine job with- 
out any suggestions from outsiders.” 
From the Director of Education of an 
Illinois insurance company. 


“T feel that you are doing a splendid job 
and of all the insurance magazines which 
we receive, yours, in my humble opinion, 
is by far the best. I invariably find some- 
thing in every issue which is both inter- 
esting and impressive.” 

From the general counsei of a foreign 
insurance company. 


“My personal opinion is that your ar- 
ticles are quite illuminating, although 
they are at times rather difficult to digest. 

. I never fail to look through the mag- 
azine as I am aware of the fact that your 
material is analytical and of technical 
value.” 

From a special agent in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


“We like news of how other agents in 
cities comparable to ours are doing. What 
methods do they use to get business and 
keep satisfied customers.” 

From an insurance agent in Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


“Keep up the comparisons as is ex- 
emplified in various tabulations you have 
compiled, such as liability suits unsettled, 
financial statements, etc.” 

From an executive of an insurance 
company in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We would like . . . more information 
on different kinds of policies and endorse- 
ments ... also, agency operations show- 
ing kinds of books, forms, reports, etc. 
used. Give a fair and true explanation 
of the good and bad points in different 
classes of companies such as different 
kinds of stock, mutuals and others. I be- 
lieve that something along these lines 
would be a great help to many agents. 

From an insurance agent in Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


. I like the recent article by the at- 
torney about claims and the expectation, 
etc. Your magazine is very definitely 
better now than it used to be.” 

From the Insurance Department man- 
ager of a Denver, Colorado bank. 


“The magazine ... is read with a great 
deal of interest; more than that, it is filed 
for future interest. It is really worthwhile 
and contains the type of articles we like.” 

From the President of an Indiana 
insurance company. 


“No suggestions. I think you are doing a 
very fine job in making it a very pertinent 
publication in the insurance field,” 

From the advertising manager of a 
Chicago insurance company. 


“We like the NEWS and believe it would 
be difficult to improve it. Of particular in- 
terest is your reporting of all insurance 
company developments and timely com- 
ments on world events that affect insur- 
ance.” 

From an official of a Minnesota insur- 
ance company. 


“We greatly appreciate your fine maga- 
zine and read it with considerable interest. 
Why don’t you write articles analyzing 
various forms of coverage .. . new changes 
in form, deletions or additions would be 
very helpful.” 

From the office manager of an out- 
fitting company in Omaha, Neb. 


. .. If you can continue on the present 
high plane during the coming years, you 
can feel assured that you are doing a real 
job.” 

From the Pacific district manager of a 
foreign insurance company. 


“Perhaps the truest test of my appreci- 
ation of your publication is the fact that 
when the subscription runs out, I shall 
renew it.” 

From the Director of Publicity of a 
New York Insurance Company. 





EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


HOWARD FLAGG—President 





REINSURANCE OF 
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COVERS SO CONSTRUCTED AND RATED 
THAT THEY ARE A PROFITABLE UNDER- 
WRITING ASSET FROM THEIR INCEPTION 





HOME OFFICE 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
D. StC. Moorhead B. H. Henderson T. A. Long 
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was used to implant Commu- 

nism firmly in Soviet Russia is 
being transplanted bodily to America 
for the admitted purpose of com- 
pletely replacing the established 
American system of private enter- 
prise and individual initiative, Ray 
Murphy, assistant general manager 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, declared at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Lions 
Club of Hackensack in conjunction 
with the local Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Exchange Clubs. Mr. Murphy 
quoted at length directly from the 
writings of Lenin and publications 
of American cooperative associations 
to reveal that the present cooperative 
or mutual movement in this country 
had its origin in communistic Russia 
and has for its purpose the establish- 
ment of a similar economic system 
in the United States. 


Tes co-operative system which 


Liquidation of Middlemen 


From Lenin’s papers Mr. Murphy 
read how the Soviet leader had de- 
clared that when cooperativism en- 
compassed all of the people the vic- 
tory of Socialism would be complete 
and declared that in order to assure 
the Russian cooperatives’ success 
they must be given special privileges 
by the government. From numerous 
pamphlets distributed by American 
cooperative associations, the speaker 
read how the program in this coun- 
try calls for the complete economic 
liquidation of middlemen, represent- 
ing about one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Murphy quoted from another 
article which claimed that more than 
2,000,000 members of cooperatives 
in the United States are doing a busi- 
ness of more than $500,000,000 per 
year, that cooperatives’ business has 
doubled since 1933, that their serv- 
ices have grown until “they extend 
from the cradle to the grave,” that 
In many instances they receive 
special privileges through both the 
State and Federal governments, and 
that in many cooperative stores the 
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wages of clerks and employees are 
below the standards of other busi- 
ness organizations. 


Lenin's Writings 


Holding up before his audience a 
book containing Lenin’s selected 
writings, Mr. Murphy read the fol- 
lowing from the late Communist 
leader’s own words: 

“ «The mere growth of cooperation 
is identical with the growth of So- 
cialism. . . . If the whole of the 
peasantry were organized in coop- 
eratives, we would be standing firmly 
with both feet on the soil of Social- 
ism. . . . Politically we must place 
the cooperatives in the position of 
always enjoying not only privileges 
in general; these privileges must be 
purely material privileges. A num- 
ber of economic, financial and bank- 
ing privileges must be granted to the 
cooperatives—this is the assistance 
our Socialist state must give to the 
new principle of organization of the 
population.’ ” 





by RAY MURPHY 
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“There stands the cooperative sys- 
tem in all of its naked reality,” the 
speaker continued, “the mask of de- 
ception torn off, the veil of evasion 
ripped aside—the truth at last. This 
is the system that some persons, 
many of them well meaning, no 
doubt, would implant in America in 
place of the truly American system 
of free enterprise which, by giving 
full encouragement to individual ini- 
tiative and protecting the principle of 
personal liberty, has made us the most 
powerful and prosperous people in 
all history.” 


Cooperative Literature 


Exhibiting next a publication dis- 
tributed by a national cooperative 
association in America, Mr. Murphy 
read from it as follows: 

““*America is beginning to use the 
words consumer and cooperation. 
But Americans generally do not yet 
know what these words really mean 
when joined together to describe the 
new economic system—Consumers’ 
Cooperation—which is being built to 
replace competitive middleman mo- 
nopoly. It is high time that everyone 
in America learned what it really 
means to be a consumer and to co- 
operate. The old order is fast break- 
ing down.’ ” 

“Nothing could be more forthright 
than that,” Mr. Murphy declared. 
“It leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. There the cooperative move- 
ment is revealed, not as a program 
of small groups seeking to institute 
a business operation here and there, 
but as a planned movement for the 
complete overthrow of our American 
system of private enterprise. By 
merely changing one word we find 
that the ‘New Economic System’ 

(Continued on next page) 
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Road to Ruin—Continued 
which is proposed for America bears 
exactly the same name as Lenin’s 
‘New Economic Plan’ in Russia. 
“Then we come to the blunt ad- 
mission that the cooperative move- 
ment in America is deliberately in- 
tended to replace ‘competitive mid- 
dleman monopoly.’ Boiled down to 
cold truth, it is a proposal to utterly 
destroy our American form of gov- 
ernment and our American economic 
system. Upon the ability of the 
middleman to distribute commodities 
depends the prosperity of the worker 
and financier alike. The welfare of 
all, not the welfare of one group 
alone, is the foundation upon which 
democracy must rest. One can no 
more survive without the other than 
the human body can endure without 
water. 


226-228-230 E. ORANGE STREET 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Middlemen 


“And who is the middleman? 
Business men are middlemen. The 
workers in stores and offices, from 
delivery boy to manager, are middle- 
men. The gas station attendant is 
a middleman. The truck driver is a 
middleman. The clergyman who 
serves your spiritual needs, doctor 
who serves your physical needs, and 
lawyer who serves your legal needs 
are middlemen. 

“The editor who publishes your 
paper, reporter who gathers. the 


news, and boy who delivers the 
finished product at your door, all of 
these are middlemen. Salesmen, on 
the road or in the store, are middle- 
men. In the aggregate, middlemen 
are all who are engaged in the dis- 








tribution of goods, produce, ma- 
terials and services, or about one- 
third of our population. This is the 
great body of American citizens the 
foreign-conceived cooperative would 
‘replace.’ 

“Remove this vast purchasing 
power from our domestic markets 
and you will have economic stag- 
nation. Because we in America have 
repulsed alien theories and remained 
steadfast to the principles of con- 
stitutional democracy our people en- 
joy the highest standard of living in 
all the world. In the 160 years of our 
existence as a nation we have been 
through good times and hard times, 
but never yet have times become so 
bad for us that we have descended to 
the low living standard of other na- 
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-A PLAN FOR PROFIT— 


Alert, progressive New York insurance brokers and agents are increasing their 
earnings through use of our INSURANCE PREMIUM LOAN PLAN, which 
enables them to sell new protection and term policies to old clients. 


This PLAN does two things—one: it provides a convenient means for your clients 
to pay for their fire and casualty protection during the life of the policy, and 
two: makes available to you, for solicitation of new business, time previously 


spent on collections. 


Call Digby 4-3883 and we will be glad to send you full information or have a 
representative call and explain the PLAN. No obligation to you, of course. 
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Sixth Avenue at 54th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member FDIC 


Prospect Avenue at 16lst Street 
INSURANCE PREMIUM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
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tions. We have remained free, the 
door of opportunity is as wide today 
as at any time in our history. 


Economic Strength 


“Wherein does the working man 
or woman gain under a system which 
promises lower prices but in order 
to do so must cut wages. This is a 
complete reversal of the whole phi- 
losophy of the organized labor move- 
ment in America. If it is continued 
it will bring our standard of living 
down to that of Europe. One be- 
gins to grow impatient with all of 
this propaganda about America look- 
ing to Europe for a cure for our 
economic troubles. We have the 
strongest economic system yet 
known, and there is not a nation on 
earth that would not exchange with 
us if it could. 

“With but 6 per cent of the 
world’s area and population, we have 
50 per cent of the world’s gold re- 
serves, 50 per cent of business ac- 
tivity, 35 per cent of surfaced roads ; 
we consume 67 per cent of the 
world’s rubber, 67 per cent of silk, 
50 per cent of coffee, 40 per cent of 
tin; our people own 75 per cent of 
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the world’s passenger automobiles, 
58 per cent of motor trucks, 40 per 
cent of radios, and 50 per cent of 
telephones. 

“What of wages and prices in the 
so-called ‘co-operative’ countries. 
The average worker’s wage in Rus- 
sia is $11 per week, in America, 
$23.32. In Russia a pound of steak 
costs $1, in America 38 cents. In 
Russia a pound of coffee costs $12, 
in America 23 cents with excellent 
radio programs thrown in. In Rus- 
sia a dozen eggs cost $1.26, in 
America 44 cents. We could go 
on down the list of life’s necessities 
and find similar price levels over- 
whelmingly in favor of America’s 
better paid workers. 





I. C. C. DECISION 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission recently published its de- 
cision of July 29, 1939 not to alter 
the requirement that the insurer be 
licensed in each state in which the 
insured carrier operates. This re- 
quirement was objected to by vari- 
ous insurance companies and truck- 
ing concerns. 


American System 


“None of the advantages enjoyed 
by American citizens was developed 
under a cooperative system. They 
are the product of our American 
system, the system of private enter- 
prise. The American people enjoy 
higher wages and lower prices be- 
cause our system is based upon the 
spur of competition. Upon public 
favor alone, not upon governmental 
subsidy or special privilege, must the 
independent producer depend for his 
economic life. Free enterprise is 
responsible solely to the will of the 
people, the cooperative to the whim 
of politics without which the co- 
operative or mutual concept cannot 
survive. 

“In America we have traveled the 
highway of progress because we have 
in the main preserved the principle 
of individual freedom and initiative. 
If we continue to follow that high- 
way we know that it will surely 
lead us again, as it ever has in the 
past, to new eras of prosperity, prog- 
ress and domestic peace. Taking 
that other road, we will discover, too 
late perhaps, that it is the road to 
ruin.” 
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YEW YORA'S REVISED LAM 


Article VIII 


and rating organizations, as 

proposed by the Revisors of the 
New York Insurance Law, was sub- 
jected to more attack by insurance 
companies, agents and brokers than 
any other part of the Revision. As 
a result of such opposition the law 
on this subject as finally enacted, 
while it contains some changes, does 
not depart materially from the basic 
provisions of the present law. It is 
believed that neither the Superin- 
tendent nor the insurance fraternity 
is entirely satisfied with Article VIII 
as passed and that attempts to 
change this article will be made at 
the coming session of the legislature. 

The New York law does not con- 
fer on the Superintendent the power 
to make rates. Nor does he (with 
certain exceptions) approve rates in 
advance of their use. His control 
lies in his power to review rates filed 
by insurers and rating organizations 
and, where they do not conform to 
the standards laid down by statute. 
to order such filings removed or ad- 
justed. No change has been made in 
this rating control scheme by the 
new law. 

Every insurer either itself or 
through a rating organization is re- 
quired to file its rates and the in- 
formation on which they are based 
with the Superintendent (Section 
184). No insurer may charge a rate 
which deviates from the rate filed by 
it or on its behalf (Section 185). 
Since practically all insurers file 
rates through rating organizations, 
the power of the state over insur- 
ance rates is in the main exercised 
through control over rating organ- 
izations, 


T= new law governing rates 


Rating Organizations 


A rating organization, which may 
be organized in any form recognized 
by law, is a voluntary association of 
insurers for making rates. Presently 
organized rating organizations need 
not be licensed, but the new law 
provides that any such organization 
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Comments 


hereafter formed is required to be 
licensed by the Superintendent 
(Section 181 (3)). The present 
law provides that the service of 
every rating organization shall be 
furnished to every authorized in- 
surer applying therefor (§§14l-a 
(1), 141-b (1) )* while the Revision 
requires only the rating service of 
such organization to be furnished 
(Section 181(4)). 





Editor's Note 


The revised Insurance Law of New 
York, which becomes effective generally 
on January 1, 1940, contains many changes 
of importance to the insurance business. 
John C. Farber and Maurice Mound, of 
O’Connor & Farber, New York attorneys, 
have prepared for this publication a series 
of articles commenting on certain phases 
of the new law as it relates to fire and 
casualty insurance. This article is the sixth 
of the series. 








Rating organizations are required 
to be examined by the Superintend- 
ent at least every five years under 
the new law (Section 181 (8)) in- 
stead of every three years as at 
present (§141 (2) ) but the expenses 
of such examinations which are now 
borne by the Insurance Department 
will hereafter be paid by the rating 
organization (Section 32). 

Organizations maintained for the 
purpose of inspecting risks, adjust- 
ing losses, testing appliances, formu- 
lating rules and otherwise assisting 
in the making of rates but which do 
not make rates are designated as 
“service organizations” under the 
new law (Section 180 (6)), and 

*To avoid confusion, reference to sections 
of the present law are indicated by the sym- 


bol §; the word “Section” is used to refer to 
provisions of the new law. 


on Articles VIIl & X 


while they are required to file their 
constitutions and by-laws with the 
Superintendent and are subject to 
examination when the Superintend- 
ent deems it expedient (Section 
182) their activities otherwise are 
not specifically regulated. 


Making of Rates 


The methods whereby rates shall 
be made by rating organizations and 
insurers are set forth in Section 183 
as follows: 

(a) Basic classification rates shall 
be made and shall not be departed 
from except in accordance with rat- 
ing plans, schedules and rules filed 
with the Superintendent. This is 
not a departure from the present 
law (§§141l-a (2), 141-b (2)). 

(b) Rates shall be reasonable and 
adequate. The present law requires 
rates to be reasonable (§§141-a (2), 
141-b (2)). The test of adequacy is 
new as a standard to be observed in 
the making of rates but may be con- 
sidered by the Superintendent under 
the present law in adjusting rates 
($§141-a (6), 141-b (6)). 

(c) Rates shall not discriminate 
unfairly between risks involving es- 
sentially the same hazards and ex- 
pense elements, nor shall discrimina- 
tions be made in the application of 
like charges and credits. This is 
essentially the same as the present 
law (§141 (4)) except that under 
the Revision weight is given to “ex- 
pense elements” as a consideration 
in determining whether a rate is dis- 
criminatory. 

(d) Consideration shall be given 
to past and prospective loss experi- 
ences, including conflagration and 
catastrophe hazard, both within and 

(Continued on next page) 
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N. Y. Law—Continued 


without New York, to all factors 
reasonably attributable to the class 
of risks, to a reasonable profit, and 
in the case of participating insurers, 
to policyholders’ dividends. In the 
case of fire rates, consideration shall 
also be given to the experience of 
the fire insurance business for at 
least the preceding five year period. 
This provision is new as a standard 
in making rates but portions of it 
are included in the matters which 
may be considered by the Superin- 
tendent in adjusting rates under the 
present law (§§14l-a (6), 141-b 
(6)). 


The present law provides that no 
tating organization shall make any 
rate to be applied to any risk on the 
condition that the whole amount of 
insurance on such risk or part 
thereof be placed with the members 
or subscribers of such rating organ- 
ization (§141(4)). This section is 
applicable to all insurers while the 
corresponding section in the new 
law (Section 183 (4)) is limited to 
fire insurance for no apparent rea- 
son. 


Filing of Rates 


Rates are made by rating organ- 
izations and insurers in accordance 
with the requirements laid down by 
law but they are subject to review 
by the Superintendent. In order that 
he may exercise his power of review 
it is required that rate manuals, 
schedules, classifications and all in- 
formation on which rates are based 
be filed with the Superintendent on 
his request (Section 184). This re- 
quirement does not differ from the 
present law (§141 (3)). But a new 
provision states that every rate filing 
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shall state or indicate the character 
and extent of the coverage to which 
such rate shall apply (Section 184 
(2)). This provision will require 
the filing of all policy forms or the 
substance thereof with the Super- 
intendent. 

An insurer which is neither a 
member nor subscriber of a rating 
organization may not file a manual 
of a rating organization but is re- 
quired to file its own schedules and 
rates (Section 184 (3)). 


Control Over Rates 


As has been seen, the standards 
to be adopted by rating organiza- 
tions and insurers in the making of 
rates are that they shall be reason- 
able, adequate and non-discrimina- 
tory. The word “reasonable” in- 
cludes the requirement that rates 
shall not be excessive. With the 
exception of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and statutory motor vehicle in- 
surance rates which are required to 
be specifically approved by the Su- 
perintendent (Section 184 (5)), the 
only control he has over rates is, as 
has been indicated above, the power 
to take action to force rating organ- 
izations and insurers to conform to 
the standards prescribed by statute. 

The language by which the legis- 
lature has seen fit to confer such 
power contains many inconsistencies 
and should be revised. Such power 
is set forth in three separate subsec- 
tions which together do not provide 
a coherent plan of control. These 
provisions are as follows: 

(1) In Section 184 which deals 
with the filing of rates, subsection 
4 thereof provides that if the Su- 
perintendent finds that any rates 
filed with him do not comply with 


the provisions of this article or that 
they provide rates which are inade- 
quate, excessive, unfairly discrim- 
inatory or otherwise unreasonable, 
he may order the same withdrawn 
and at the expiration of sixty days 
thereafter the same shall be deemed 
no longer on file. Notice and hearing 
are required before such order is 
made. It is not necessary to insert 
the words “inadequate, excessive,” 
etc. in this subsection since such ac- 
tion may be taken “if the rates do 
not comply with the provisions of 
this article’ which provisions re- 
quire conformity to the standards 
set forth in Section 183 (reasonable, 
adequate, non-discriminatory). The 
particular method of enforcement 
—withdrawal of the rates—seems 
satisfactory. If a rate is ordered 
withdrawn a new rate which con- 
forms to the statute would have to 
be filed in its place. 

(2) In Section 186, which deals 
with discriminatory, inadequate or 
excessive rates, it is provided in sub- 
section 1 that whenever the Super- 
intendent finds after notice and 
hearing that unfair discrimination 
exists in the making or in the appli- 
cation of rates, he may order such 
discrimination removed; but the 
same shall not be removed by in- 
creasing the rate on the risk affected 
unless such increase is approved by 
the Superintendent as reasonable. If 
such discrimination exists, the with- 
drawal of the rate as set forth in 
Section 184 (4) should be sufficient. 

(3) In subdivision 2 of Section 
186 it is provided that whenever the 
Superintendent shall determine that 
the rates charged or filed on any class 
of risks are excessive, discrimina- 
tory, inadequate or unreasonable, he 
shall order that such rates be appro- 
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priately adjusted. This section then 
repeats one of the elements to be 
considered by rating organizations 
in the making of rates by stating 
that in applying this section, the 
Superintendent may approve reason- 
able classifications of risks having 
due regard to the past or prospec- 
tive loss experience within and with- 
out the state, to a reasonable profit 
and, in the case of participating in- 
surers, to policyholders’ dividends. 
The requirement in this section that 
the Superintendent shall order an 
adjustment if the rate charged is 
improper has no place here. If the 
rate charged is not the rate filed 
other penalties may be imposed for 
violation of Section 185. But it is 
wrong to provide for an adjustment 
of the rate where the rate is properly 
made and filed but not properly 
charged. 

The reason for the confusion in 
these sections may be found in an 
attempt to carry over the provisions 
of the present law where a unified 
theory of rate control is not adhered 
to. At the present time, whenever 
the Superintendent finds that rates 
are discriminatory, he may order 
the removal of such discrimination 
($141 (4) ). Where he finds that the 
rates on any class of risks are yield- 
ing a profit which is excessive or 
inadequate, he may order an adjust- 
ment in such rates (§§14l-a (6), 
141-b (6)). The present provisions 
ordering discriminations “removed” 
and rates “adjusted” may be neces- 
sary since there is no general pro- 
vision for ordering rates “with- 
drawn.” With the withdrawal pro- 
vision in the new law the retention 
of the removal and adjustment pow- 
ers renders the whole process of 
control confusing. 


The legislature should decide 
whether in the event of a rate im- 
properly filed it desires to have the 
Superintendent order the rate with- 
drawn or order the rate adjusted. 
To order it withdrawn seems more 
in keeping with the theory of New 
York’s rating law. In any event the 
entire contents of the three provi- 
sions discussed may be adequately 
replaced by a section which provides 
in substance that whenever the Su- 
perintendent, after notice and hear- 
ing, finds that any rate filed with 
him does not at the time of the fil- 
ing or thereafter comply with the 
Provisions of this article he may (or 
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shall) order such rate withdrawn 
(or adjusted). 

Section 186 (2) as introduced 
into the legislature in 1939 ** pro- 
vided that in determining the pro- 
priety of rates the Superintendent 
may approve reasonable classifica- 
tions of risks and rating formulas 
having due regard to the past and 
prospective loss experience, includ- 
ing conflagration or catastrophe haz- 
ards, both within and without the 
state, to all factors reasonably at- 


tributable to such classes, to a rea- 
sonable profit, and in case of 
participating insurers to policyhold- 
ers’ dividends. This language was 
strenuously objected to on the 
ground that the words “all factors” 
were broad enough to permit the 
Superintendent to control commis- 
sions and expenses of companies.’® 

14 See 1939, Assembly Int. No. 500, Pr. No. 
580 (Section misnumbered 187 (2) ). 


15 See Journal of Commerce, New York, 
February 24, 1939. 
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N. Y. Law—Continued 

As a result of such objection the 
words “all factors” were eliminated 
from the section as passed. 

But the objectors failed to follow 
through. If the entire Section 186 
were stricken from the law the Su- 
perintendent would still have the 
power which was deemed objection- 
able since under Section 184 (4) he 
could order the withdrawal of rates 
which do not comply with Article 
VIII, and under Section 183 (1-d) 
the standards to be complied with 
by rating organizations and insurers 
in the making of rates include the 
provision that consideration shall be 
given to “all factors.” Anything 
which a rating organization may 
consider in making a rate must be a 
proper subject of inquiry for the 
Superintendent in ascertaining 
whether such rate was made in com- 
pliance with law. If the criticism 
against the “all factors” clause was 
sound, the problem remains. 

This problem cannot be solved by 
simply omitting or including the 
words in question. The fundamental 
decision must be made as to how far 
the Superintendent should go in 
considering the costs of doing busi- 
ness. In passing on the reasonable- 
ness and adequacy of a rate, should 
the Superintendent add up the 
ratio of losses, taxes, acquisition cost 
and expenses actually incurred and 
then allow a reasonable profit or 
should he look into the reasonable- 
ness of the acquisition cost and ex- 
penses? The new law should defi- 


nitely resolve this question one way 
or the other. 


Deviations 


As under existing law (§§14l-a 
(3), 141l-b (3)) provisions are 
made in the Revision for the filing 
of deviations by individual insurers. 
These provisions are set forth in de- 
tail in Section 184 (6) of the re- 
vised law. An insurer may apply to 
the Superintendent for approval of a 
uniform percentage increase or de- 
crease in rates established by a rat- 
ing organization of which it is a 
member on notice to such organiza- 
tion. The Superintendent may re- 
fuse such deviation if the proposed 
rates are likely to be inadequate, 
discriminatory or unreasonable. A 
hearing may be had on request of 
the insurer. 

In approving or disapproving such 
deviation the Superintendent shall 
give consideration to the statewide 
experience of all authorized insurers 
with respect to the class of risk in- 
volved. In the case of fire insurance 
he shall consider the experience of 
the past five years. If the deviation 
is approved it shall be uniformly ap- 
plied by such insurer and if its rat- 
ing organization establishes rates for 
more than one type of insurance the 
approval of the deviation may be 
limited to one or more of such types. 
Each approved deviation shall be ef- 
fective for one year unless sooner 
withdrawn after notice and hearing. 

The statute fails to provide any 


CANCEL 


standards for the guidance of the 


Superintendent in determining 
whether an application for a devia- 
tion should be approved. It cautions 
him to consider certain factors 
which can only constitute grounds 
for disapproval but does not lay 
down any test which if satisfied 
would result in an approval. A 
deviation is to be refused if the pro- 
posed rates are likely to be inade- 
quate, discriminatory or unreason- 
able. But since the filed rates are 
required to meet those same stand- 
ards this test does not help the Su- 
perintendent to determine whether a 
rate which departs from filed rates 
should be approved. 

The statute also requires the Su- 
perintendent to consider the experi- 
ence of other insurers. But that too 
does not assist in determining 
whether the experience of the par- 
ticular insurer justifies a deviation. 
It is simply a consideration which 
would weigh against the approval 
of a deviation. If the Superintend- 
ent has permitted a rate to stand 
without ordering it withdrawn, it 
must be that such rate is reasonable, 
adequate and non-discriminatory. If 
that is so, any deviation from that 
rate would seem to be unreasonable, 
inadequate or discriminatory if the 
experience of other insurers alone 
is considered.?® 

If the statute leaves the Superin- 
tendent in the dark as to grounds on 
which a deviation should be granted, 


16 See Annual Report of Superintendent of 
Insurance, New York, 1939, pp. 46-47. 








This word comes from the Latin cancellus meaning lattice-work. Deeds and other 
writings were formerly cancelled by being marked with lines which crossed the 
writing in both directions like lattice-work. 
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who is to say that he has acted prop- | 


erly or improperly in approving or 
disapproving a deviation? Upon a 
judicial review of his action, the 
court has no more guidance than the 
Superintendent had in the first in- 
stance. If the Superintendent should 
decide that an insurer wishing to 
reduce rates ought to achieve that 
result by issuing participating poli- 
cies,}7 how can his decision be held 
wrong under the statute as written? 

It is true that the deviation section 
can be no more definite than the 
main provisions as to control over 
rates and until it is stated more 
definitely what the Superintendent 
may consider in reviewing a rate it 
is not possible to say what he should 
consider in passing on a departure 
from such rate. 

The purpose of the legislature in 
providing for the allowance of devi- 
ations is to retain some vestige of 
competition in the making of rates. 
Whether this purpose is wise is not 
within the purview of these com- 
ments.** Presumably it is intended 
to allow a deviation where either the 
loss ratio or expense ratio of the 
applicant insurer is substantially 
lower than the average. The statute 
should at least lay down some such 
test. 


Application of Rating Law 


The present law has three sections 
applicable to rating: §141, which 
deals with rates generally; §141-a, 
which deals with fire rates; and 
§141-b which deals with casualty 
rates. Almost all the provisions of 
§14l-a are repeated in §141-b but 
the applicability of these sections to 
particular risks is confused since the 
types of insurance excluded from 
the provisions of $141 are not the 
same as the risks 
§§141-a and 141-b. 

Article VIII of the revised law 
removes this confusion. It deals 
with rates applicable to all risks ex- 
cept where a particular type of in- 
surance is specifically treated. It 
contains one exemption provision 
(Section 187 (1)) which is more 
comprehensive than all the exclusion 
provisions set forth in the present 
law. The rating provisions of Arti- 





. 17 See opinion of New York Superintendent 
in approving deviation application of General 
Accident Insurance Company, April 10, 1939. 

18 This subject is discussed in MATTHIAS and 
koBIson, State Regulation of Insurance Rates, 
27 Georgetown Law Review 1051. 
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With the addition of fire insurance on preferred 


properties under public fire protection, Atlantic now 
offers the following types of property insurance: 


Fire - Automobile - Marine + Yacht - Jewelry-Fur 
Domestic Transportation : 
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Each of these policies offers your clients Atlantic’s 
97 year record of financial stability, prompt claim 


payments, and non-assessability. And most of them 
offer profit participation regardless of individual loss 
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excluded in ' 


cle VIII are inapplicable to (a) 
reinsurance, (b) insurance on prop- 
erty risks situated wholly outside of 
New York, (c) insurance covering 
any activity carried on wholly out- 
side of New York, (d) insurance on 
motor vehicles and aircraft princi- 
pally garaged and used outside of 
New York, (e) policies issued by 
assessment cooperative fire compa- 
nies, (f) marine insurance except 
automobiles and aircraft, (g) ma- 
rine protection and indemnity in- 
surance, and (h) accident and 
health insurance. With respect to 


exempted insurances the Superin- 
tendent may, nevertheless, make in- 
vestigations and call for rating 
information in reference thereto. 


Penalties 


The rating article contains odd 
penalty provisions. As under the 
present law (§141 (8) ), Section 187 
(2) imposes a penalty of from $25 
to $1,000 for each willful violation, 
in addition to any other penalty pro- 
vided by law. This section then pro- 
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vides that where any insurer, agent 
or broker has violated Article VIII, 
the Superintendent may impose a 
7 of $100 for each offense, in 
ieu of any other penalty. Does this 
mean that insurers, agents and brok- 
ers are not subject to the $25-$1,000 
penalty? Does this mean that if the 
Superintendent imposes a penalty 
on an insurer, agent or broker in 
lieu of other penalties it must be for 
$100 and that a $200 penalty may 
not be imposed in complete exculpa- 
tion of the offense but that the of- 
fending party fined $200 is still 
subject to a prosecution for a mis- 
demeanor under Section 5? 


Rebating and Discrimination 


The rebating provisions of the 
present law (§65) have been carried 
over into the Revision substantially 
unchanged (Section 188). One new 
provision has been inserted which 
forbids an agency or brokerage cor- 
poration which is an affiliate or sub- 
sidiary of an assured to receive any 
commission on insurance placed for 
such insured corporation (Section 
188 (2)). An affiliate is a corpora- 
tion, a majority of whose stock is 
owned or controlled by the stock- 
holders, directors or officers of an- 
other corporation who also own or 
control a majoritv of the stock of 
such other corporation. A subsidiary 
is a corporation of which a majority 
of the stock is owned by the parent 
corporation (Section 4). 

This provision, while new to the 


statute, is undoubtedly implied in 
the provisions of the present law 
which prohibit a broker or agent 
from sharing commissions with an 
assured. In Arcim Corporation v. 
Pink (1938) 253 App. Div. 428, 
affirmed, 280 N.Y. 227, it was held 
that a brokerage corporation which 
was wholly owned by the trustees, 
acting for certificate-holders of a 
group mortgage certificate issue, 
could not receive commissions on 
insurance covering property held by 
the trustees in their representative 
capacity. 

Under this decision the indirect 
sharing of commissions between the 
broker and the assured is not con- 
demned unless a substantial part of 
the commissions would inure to the 
benefit of the assured. Under the 
Revision an attempt is made to clar- 
ify the prohibited practice by limit- 
ing its application to the case of 
affiliated or subsidiary corporations 
as defined (Section 188 (2)). 

The test laid down by that section 
applies only to the situation where 
both the assured and the broker are 
corporations, The extent of the ap- 
plication of the anti-rebating statute 
in other respects remains as unclear 
as under the present law. An indi- 
rect payment to an assured by a 
broker or agent is forbidden. May a 
broker or agent receive commissions 
on insurance covering his own prop- 
erty? May he receive full commis- 
sions on property of which he is 
co-owner ? May a partner in a brok- 
erage or agency firm or stockholder 
in a brokerage or agency corpora- 


tion receive a part of the commis- 
sions on insurance covering his own 
property through a distribution of 
partnership or corporate profits? 

Special provisions applicable to 
brokers alone are contained in Sec- 
tion 119 which provides that the 
Superintendent shall refuse a re- 
newal license to a broker if more 
than 25% of his aggregate commis- 
sions for the preceding year are re- 
ceived from insurance on risks in 
which he or his spouse has a speci- 
fied interest, and similar provision is 
made as to brokerage firms and cor- 
porations. These provisions do not 
answer the question as to whether a 
rebate is involved where less than 
25% of commissions are so received. 
Nor do they answer the question as 
to whether an agent in the same sit- 
uation would be violating the anti- 
rebating law. 


Article X 


Provisions respecting the financial 
requirements and the regulation of 
casualty and surety companies are 
contained in Article X of the Re- 
vision. 


Stock Companies 


The minimum capital and surplus 
requirements for new stock compa- 
nies have been increased (Section 
311). Presently licensed companies 
may continue to operate without in- 
crease in minimum capital unless 
additional powers are sought to be 
exercised. The amount of minimum 
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THE FRIENDLY POEMS OF EDGAR GUEST 


A FRIEND 


A friend is one who stands to share 
Your every touch of grief and care 
He comes by chance, hut stays by choice; 
Your praises he is quick to voice. 


No grievous fault or passing whim 


Can make an enemy of him 


And though your needs be great or small, 
His strength is yours throughout it all. 


There is no wish your tongue can tell 
But what it is your friend's as well 
The life of him who has a friend 

Is doubly guarded to the end. 


© Used by permission Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago. 
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capital up to $250,000 is required to 
be deposited with the New York 
Superintendent or with the Superin- 
tendent of the home state of a for- 
eign company. The requirements 
for alien companies are higher (Sec- 
tion 104). 

A new provision imposes a limita- 
tion on the power to declare divi- 
dends. Cash dividends may be 
declared only out of earned surplus 
which is defined to exclude contri- 
butions to surplus during the pre- 
ceding five years and unrealized 
appreciation in the value of invest- 
ments (Section 313 (1)). The 
declaration of cash dividends in ex- 
cess of 10% is subject to restrictions. 
If dividends are paid in violation of 
law, directors who vote in favor of 
such payments are liable to creditors 
and policyholders for the amount 
paid (Section 313 (2)). This pro- 
vision merely restates the general 
law applicable to the improper pay- 
ment of dividends. 

But it is also provided that an 
action to recover from directors may 
be brought only by the Superintend- 
ent as liquidator or rehabilitator. 
This provision is unwise. A com- 
pany which pays a dividend in vio- 
lation of the restrictions of this 
section may be financially sound. 
There may be no reason for the 
Superintendent to obtain an order 
of liquidation or rehabilitation. An 
action to recover improperly paid 
dividends should not be lost in that 
event, nor should the stockholders 
of a sound company be subjected to 
the losses inherent in a rehabilita- 
tion proceeding in order that their 
directors may be sued. If it is de- 
sired that the action be brought only 
by the Superintendent, that restric- 
tion alone can be retained without 
requiring the company to be taken 
over. 

Section 313 applies in terms to all 
stock casualty and surety companies. 
It is believed that the legislature in- 
tended that it should be applicable 
only to domestic companies. 

Another new provision permits 
stock casualty and surety companies 
to include in their charters a provi- 
sion permitting the issuance of par- 
ticipating policies (Section 314). It 
Is provided, however, that no divi- 
dend on such policies issued or de- 
livered in this state may be paid 
without the Superintendent’s ap- 
proval. 
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OUR NEW HOME OFFICE 


Republic is now settled in its new home office building, 
3415 Cedar Springs Avenue, and its officers extend to the 
insurance fraternity a cordial invitation to visit them when 
in Dallas. 


This fireproof, sound and air conditioned building is lo- 
cated in the center of a high, rolling, beautifully land- 
scaped lot 205 x 345 feet. One of the most modem, 
beautiful home offices in the South, it is equipped with 
every modern convenience to insure prompt, efficient serv- 
ice to Republic agents throughout the Nation. 


During 36 years of service to agents and insurers, the 
Republic has achieved the distinction of being the largest, 
strongest stock fire insurance company domiciled in the 
South. It has capital of $2,000,000.00 and surplus of 
$3,093,912.05. The Company writes the following lines: 


FIRE - TORNADO - WINDSTORM - HAIL - EXPLOSION - USE and OC- 
CUPANCY - RENTS - EARTHQUAKE - RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION. 





Repusiic Insurance CoMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 3415 CEDAR SPRINGS AVE., 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
300 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


PACIFIC COAST DEP'T. 
548 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Mutual Companies 

The powers of mutual casualty 
companies have been extended under 
the new law to include the writing 
of credit insurance and, to a limited 
extent, judicial bonds and certain 
other surety bonds (Section 316 
(1)). The minimum surplus require- 
ments have also been increased, but 
presently licensed companies may 
continue to do business with their 
present surpluses if they accumu- 
late additional surpluses (Section 
316 (4) in accordance with the 


“special contingent surplus” re- 
quirements. 

A special contingent surplus is re- 
quired by a new provision to be 
maintained by every licensed mutual 
casualty insurance company equal 
to the amount of minimum surplus 
required. This surplus must be in- 
creased each year by one and one- 
half per cent of the net premium 
income of the company until the 
surplus equals the amount of mini- 
mum capital required of stock com- 

(Continued on next page) 
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... thanks to the help of 
Pacific National’s Inland 
Marine Department”’ 


ag sgpreees NATIONAL’S Special Agent 
certainly didn’t exaggerate the 
profit possibilities of their modern In- 
land Marine service. It has opened up 
a real source of new volume for me. 
And what’s more important—it has 
been the means of my securing large 
fire lines I couldn’t get close to before.” 
® Pioneering new heights of agency 
cooperation, Pacific National offers an 
unexcelled combination of advantages 
to the progressive agent. One of Ameri- 
ca’s soundest companies, conservatively 
managed, it is adequately staffed for 
effective service Coast-to-Coast. In- 
quiries from qualified Agents and 
Brokers are always welcome. 
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panies thereafter organized to do 
the same kind of business (Section 
318). 

The amount of the minimum sur- 
plus of a mutual casualty company 
up to $250,000 is required to be 
deposited with the New York Su- 
perintendent or with the Superin- 
tendent of the home state of a 
foreign company (Section 320). 
The present limitation on manage- 
ment expenses of domestic mutuals 
to 30% of net premiums (§7l-a 
(3)) has been retained with slight 
modification (Section 321). 


No domestic mutual casualty com- 
pany may borrow money under an 
agreement to repay only out of sur- 
plus unless such agreement is 
approved by the Superintendent 
(Section 322 (1)). Nor may such 
company or its agents make any con- 
tract indemnifying such company or 
its policyholders against assessments 
unless the cancellation provision of 
such indemnifying contract requires 
at least one year’s notice (Section 
322 (2)). This is to avoid the mis- 
leading of policyholders who may 
mistakenly believe themselves ade- 
quately protected against assessment 
under an indemnity contract can- 
cellable on short notice. 

Under the present law an alien 
mutual casualty company may not 
be licensed to do business in New 
York. The Revision indicates by 
implication that alien mutuals may 
be licensed here (Section 325) but 
there are no provisions made with 
respect to the financial requirements 
of such corporations or the condi- 
tions under which they may be li- 
censed. 


Other New Provisions 


Membership corporations and as- 
sociations operating in New York 
prior to 1939 may obtain for their 
members surety bonds or liability 
policies covering public motor ve- 
hicles and may receive compensation 
for such service without being li- 
censed as brokers (Section 329). 
Such organizations may not act as 
surety but may indemnify a surety 
company with respect to bonds issued 
to their members. This provision, 
enacted for the benefit of taxi bond 
groups, was made part of the present 


law in 1938 ($54). 


There is created by the new law 
a guaranty fund to assure the pay- 
ment of claims under New York 
statutory motor vehicle liability poli- 
cies where the insurer becomes in- 
solvent (Section 330). Every in- 
surer writing such policies is required 
to pay one per cent of its net pre- 
miums thereon into the fund. When 
the fund exceeds $500,000, distriby- 
tions shall be made to the insurers 
of the excess. 


The requirements for loss reserves 
of casualty companies have been 
changed somewhat. For certain 
types of liability policies, the reserves 
computed according to formulae may 
not be used where they are less than 
the aggregate losses and loss ex- 
penses computed on an individual 
case basis (Section 326). 

The substance of the present 
§50-a which has been reenacted with 
some modification provides that fi- 
delity bonds which may be required 
of officers and employees of New 
York banking institutions must be 
procured from insurance corpora- 
tions authorized to do business in 
New York (Section 332). The 
validity of §50-a has recently been 
sustained by the New York Supreme 
Court. The change in the law, 
which was effected presumably as a 
result of that decision, was to limit 
the prohibition against unauthorized 
insurance to individual fidelity bonds 
leaving banking institutions free to 
obtain blanket bonds from unau- 
thorized insurers. 

Since this section is a restriction 
on the administration of banking in- 
stitutions, it properly belongs in the 
Banking Law. The only justifica- 
tion for this restriction on banking 
institutions alone is that the state in 
its concern for the welfare of de- 
positors desires such insurance to 
be confined to authorized insurers 
over which the state has surveil- 
lance. But logically, for the same 
reason, the same restrictions should 
be imposed with respect to other and 
equally important insurance covering 
banking institutions such as fire in- 
surance on property mortgaged or 
owned, inland marine insurance on 
securities in transit and _ surety 
bonds. This subject should be re- 
considered and the restriction ap- 
plied consistently or not at all. 


19 Runcie v. Bankers Trust Company et al. 
(Supreme Court, Nassau County, April 3, 1939) 
11 N.Y.S. (2) 924. 
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TRAFFIC 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


of the automobile curiously il- 

lustrate the fact on which moral- 
ists never tire of insisting, namely, 
that things of highest excellence 
lend themselves to greatest abuses. 

Few of us could have anticipated 
that the development of the auto- 
mobile, such a useful servant to man, 
should become the object of such 
hostility as attacked it before forces 
were organized to bring safety into 
its construction and into its opera- 
tion. We eventually were able al- 
most to eliminate the hazards which 
were found in the automobile fac- 
tory, and the degree of safety that 
exists in most modern industrial 
shops is the reward of scientific 
management and cooperation. But, 
isn’t it true that our men were 
stepping from comparative safety 
within the factories right out into 
the dangers of unsafe streets—that 
the lives we had succeeded in sav- 
ing in the plants were being sacri- 
ficed on our highways. 

The record for 1938 shows a re- 
duction in every major field of 
accident fatality—in industry, in the 
home, and on the highway. But the 
great fighting group for safety in 
the field of traffic merits special 
congratulation because it was there 
that the largest gains were made. 
Whereas public deaths from acci- 
dents other than the motor vehicle 
decreased 8% ; and factory occupa- 
tional accidents decreased 13% ; the 
record in the traffic field improved 
18%, or, in terms of lives, 7,200 
in a single year. That, to my mind, 
is real progress and shows how we 
can pluck safety out of danger. 


Standardized Methods 


T HE dangers attending the use 


In looking over various programs 
for the current year, one fact stands 
out impressively. They reveal a 
trend toward standardization as the 
great controlling force in the pro- 
motion of accident control. The 
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by WALLACE J. FALVEY 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


adoption of, and steady adherence 
to such a plank will bring about 
greater uniformity in procedure and 
in administrative policies in the 
several states which cannot help but 
produce a higher degree of safety 
on the streets and highways of 
America. 

The development of uniform 
minimum standards for driver ex- 
amination fills a very definite need, 
and it is to be hoped that these 
standards will be quickly adopted 
by the various states, and that as 
time goes on they will be made more 
and more rigid. I say this because 
we cannot be too careful in deter- 
mining who should be permitted to 
take his or her seat behind the wheel 
of a motor vehicle. 

It is gratifying to see the progress 
towards the standardizing of meth- 
ods and techniques in the conduct of 
motor vehicle inspection. We look 
forward to the day when no pas- 
senger car, truck or bus will be al- 
lowed to operate on the highways 
which does not bear a seal attest- 
ing compliance with at least the 
minimum standards of mechanical 
safety. May I dwell on this sub- 
ject of standardization for but a 
moment ? 

Just a few years ago automobile 
manufacturing stood on the thresh- 
old of inaugurating safer means 
of transportation and now motor 
vehicle administrators are at the 
threshold of a new era which recog- 
nizes that the application of uniform 
techniques is the most effective, 
economical and permanent method 
of achieving the best results in the 
field of accident control. There is 
nothing new in this. We have seen 


the benefits of standards in other 
fields, notably in industry, and we 
know that it is especially desirable 
in accident control because of the 
various approaches _ possible— 
through enforcement, through en- 
gineering, and through education, 
all tending to minimize the effort, 
confusion and crossing of purposes 
which otherwise we would have to 
face. The safety field, as I view it, 
is in special need of further stand- 
ards if the activities from our three 
major angles are to be further co- 
ordinated and if public cooperation 
is to be further obtained and main- 
tained and, lastly, if the safety 
movement itself is to be directed 
toward a single common goal. 


Safety Movement 


The organized safety movement 
looks back but twenty-five years. 
In the earlier years of the move- 
ment, it was extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to convince other- 
wise intelligent people that we faced 
a real problem and that the problem 
was becoming more acute each year. 
Granting that the problem did exist, 
no adequate technique had been de- 
veloped for accident control. Ac- 
cordingly, great praise should go to 
those early pioneers who labored in 
the field of experimentation and re- 
search endeavoring to find the an- 
swer. As a result of those earlier 
efforts, built up year by year, we 
today know how to prevent acci- 
dents. A continuance of this pro- 
gram will prove as effective in the 
war for safety as modern medicine 
has in its war against disease. 

(Continued on page 71) 














FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


New York 


UPERINTENDENT of Insur- 

ance Louis H. Pink, on October 
20th, announced the appointment of 
a committee to study fire insurance 
rates in the City and State of New 
York. In addition to members of 
the staff of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, the committee is composed of 
representatives of the industry, of 
rating organizations and the public. 


Illinois 


Fire insurance rates on dwellings, 
apartments and contents under Fire 
Department protection in Illinois 
will be reduced approximately 10% 
on January 1, 1940, under an order 
issued to the licensed rating bureaus 
by Ernest Palmer, Director of In- 
surance, on October 5th. Illinois 
policyholders, under this contem- 
plated reduction, will save approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a year in pre- 
mium payments. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 
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This reduction, which was an- 
nounced by Director Palmer, after 
an extensive study of insurance 
costs and losses, is the third reduc- 
tion in this class of business or- 
dered in the last four years. The 
first was a reduction of 5%, which 
was put into effect in 1936. In 1938 
an average reduction of 10% was 
made. 


Colorado 


The new Colorado dwelling house 
rate schedule promulgated by the 
Mountain States Inspection Bureau 
and which became effective Novem- 
ber 1, lowers the annual premium 
income in the State by approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

Principal rate changes, a straight 
reduction of four cents, under the 
new schedule apply to dwellings in 
protected cities and towns graded 1 
to 4 inclusive by the National Board. 
On dwellings in all other protected 
cities and towns rates were uni- 
formly reduced 2 cents. 


¢ 





COMPENSATION RATES 


TATE Insurance Commissioner 

C. W. Lovejoy recently an- 
nounced an average reduction of 
10.2 per cent in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates in the 
State of Maine, effective October 
31, 1939. This reduction, the com- 
missioner reports, is due in part to 
the State Insurance Department’s 
supervision and in part to the splen- 
did cooperation given by employees 
and employers in the matter of 
safety throughout the state. 


AUTOMOBILE RATES 
NSURANCE Commissioner, Dan 


C. Boney, has announced an over 
all reduction in rates charged in 
North Carolina on private passenger 
automobile bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage insurance of approxi- 
mately 4%, effective November Ist, 
and applying to all new and renewal 
policies as of that date but optionally 
retroactive to September 1. This 
reduction is in addition to the 844% 
put into effect last October in Class 
One territory. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE ROOM from $3. DOUBLE from $4.50. 
TWO POPULAR PRICED 

RESTAURANTS 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 


B.&O. Motor Coaches stop at our door. 


note, MSALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Met. John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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Accident Prevention—Con't. 

And in this war on accidents, we 
in the National Conservation Bureau 
hold firmly to the opinion that the 
prevention of accidents is a com- 
munity problem; as someone has 
wisely said “we must fight fire at the 
scene of the fire.” Consequently, we 
feel that every community, large and 
small, must be adequately organized 
with a Prevention Program to be 
kept in full swing, day after day, 
throughout the years. 


Typical Example 


To be concrete, I would like to 
cite a typical example in which the 
National Conservation Bureau, in a 
consulting capacity, has become very 
much interested. I refer to the City 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
in the past twelve months street and 
highway deaths have been reduced 
by 50% ; personal injuries by 50% ; 
and in July of this year the injury 
reduction reached the high point of 
78%. 

The methods used were the meth- 
ods tried and found to be effective 
in other communities; they were 
standard methods. They involved 
an effective enforcement program 
with a top speed limit of twenty- 
five miles per hour ; complete elimi- 
nation of ticket fixing ; an improved 
traffic engineering program sup- 
ported by an enthusiastic press and 
a hard-working citizens’ traffic 
safety committee. This program was 
given added impetus by the ready 
cooperation of the registrar of motor 
vehicles through the suspension and 
revocation of driving licenses. His 
cooperation put sharp teeth into an 
effective approach to a local prob- 
lem. This isolated illustration, ap- 
plied to many similar ones, brings 
our thinking to statewide and nation- 
wide safety. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau stands ready to aid commu- 
nities with our periodicals and our 
consulting service. We also feel that 
in our Center for Safety Education 
established last year at New York 
University for the purpose of teach- 
ing teachers how to teach safety, 
that we will slowly but surely bring 
a new meaning to the field of educa- 
tion and that as years pass the wid- 
ening influence of this national Cen- 
ter will be more and more felt. At 
the conclusion of our first year, we 
found that over 400 students suc- 
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cessfully completed courses at the 
Center and came from more than 
half the states of the Union. We 
are training through teaching and 
not through preaching. 


Pedestrian Accidents 


Now, last but not least, what is 
our problem with the pedestrian? 
Most of us, I think, are consistent 
in disliking the motorist when we 
are walking and disliking the pedes- 
trian when we are driving—a veri- 
table paradox. But it is most regret- 
table to read that of the total fatal 
accidents occurring in New York 
City up to the first of August, 80% 
were suffered by pedestrians. I do 
not wish to imply here that the 
driver is always at fault. In my 
humble judgment we should make 
it more difficult for the pedestrian 
and the motorcar to get together. 
A wag once said: “With all the 
safety devices now incorporated in 
automobiles, what we need is more 
shatter-proof pedestrians.” 

I disagree with the philosophy of 
those gentlemen who are unwilling 
to get behind pedestrian control 
merely because the problem ap- 
proaches interference with a per- 
sonal liberty. They argue on the 
side of the pedestrian when they 
divide the number of automobiles 
into the community population to 
motor vehicles. Of course in a city 
like New York a ratio of automobile 
to population would be low and there 
seems to have been bred the feeling 
that the pedestrian should have re- 
served to him the right to cross the 
street when and how he chooses. To 


my mind the core of the problem 
is not a question of privilege but 
definitely one of protection. Traffic 
would flow more easily and pedes- 
trians would transport themselves 
more safely if they become subjected 
to the same law of “stop and go” 
which applies to the automobile. The 
pedestrian will not protect himself 
and I believe it is up to the admin- 
istrative bodies to enforce protection 
on him. 


Pedestrian Control 


We must cut through pedestrian 
animosity and fuse all divergent in- 
terests if positive results are to be 
obtained in saving pedestrian lives. 
We must create and foster a safety 
consciousness on every ambulatory 
citizen just as we compel our citizens 
to become vaccinated against the 
ravages of preventable disease. 

If there is one phase of safety 
where we have lagged, it is to be 
found in the lack of universal feel- 
ing toward pedestrian control and 
direction. There never was a time 
when the wealth of our country 
needed so much protection. We are 
burdened with taxes beyond all 
human anticipation. Our greatest 
wealth is the flower of our human- 
ity. No one can evaluate human 
life. It is our greatest natural re- 
source. By marshalling those forces 
already in being, by constantly add- 
ing to our safety kit, by standard- 
izing our procedures we will bring 
nearer the day when the final step 
shall have been taken in the pre- 
vention of preventable accidents and 
the conservation of human life. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30th, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks & Office .......ccccscees $2,633,989.11 
BONDS 
United States Government $613,142.35 
State & Municipal ...... 315,987.10 
Ee 210,734.23 
Public Utilities ......... 486,196.94 
Miscellaneous .......... 478,347.96 2,104,408.58 
STOCKS 
0 eee $950,662.50 
GN. So vibncececacoe 354,530.12 1,305, 192.62 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 
rrr rere 286,819.15 
All Other Admitted Assets ...........- 79,014.95 
Total Admitted Assets ............+ $6,409,424.41 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 


Securities carried at $248,016.89 in the above statement 
are deposited in various states as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 


A. J. COUCH, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $1,534,021.37 


Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 124,531.00 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 80,125.75 

errr errr $1,500,000.00 

eer eres 3,170,746.29 

Surplus to Policyholders .-......-...-. 4,670,746.29 
$6,409,424.41 


On the basis of June 30th, 1939 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, this my oy s total Admitted 
Assets would be $6,493,229.15 and the Surpius to Policy- 
holders would be $4,754,551.03. 


S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1939 


Cash in Office and Banks.............--- $1,984,132.90 
Bonds (Amortized Values) 
United States Government $585,788.73 


State and Municipal..... 854,397.40 

eer ree 150,933.05 

Public Utilities .......... 213,978.34 

Miscellaneous ........-. 425,950.76  2,231,048.28 
Stocks (Market Values) 

OE Err $388,146.25 

RS SEP ISA Sere 226,621.85 614,768.10 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not 

over FO days) ......cccccccccccccecs 866,041.02 
SPECT O LET ETT CET 18,203.77 
is tok ig webs esi emw soos 49,575.54 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .......... $5,763,769.61 


On basis of June 30, 1939 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $5,888,482.89. 
Securities carried at $360,288.87 in the above statement 
are deposited, as required by law. 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 


JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. 


LIABILITIES 

Reserves for 

Claims and 

Claim Expense ........ $1,855,949.71 

Unearned Premiums .... 1,524,124.00 

ee 198,804.21 

Other Liabilities ........ 100,000.00 $3,678,877.92 
RD 5:4.0. 0:4-0:5'n50-0'mewe dae $1,000,000.00 
eee 1,084,891.69 

Surplus to Policyholders ............ 2,084,891 .69 


| RE eee ees D $5,763,769.61 


*On the basis of June 30, 1939 market quotations for 
all Bonds and Stocks owned, the Surplus would be in- 
creased to $1,209,604.97. 


CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 


New York Office: 80 John Street 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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STANDARDS for HOSPITAL PLANS 


Established by the Committee on Hospital Service, 


when they will need hospital 

care, or what the costs of such 
service will be, individuals and fam- 
ilies have not been able to place hos- 
pital care in the family budget along 
with other necessities such as food, 
clothes and shelter. 

But a group of individuals can 
accomplish what is impossible for 
any one of them acting alone. The 
total cost of hospitalization can be 
estimated accurately for a group, 
each of whom may make regular 
and equal payments into a common 
fund to be used for the purchase of 
hospital care for those requiring 
such service. This procedure of 
“group budgeting” is merely an ap- 
plication of the principle of insur- 
ance to the payment of hospital 
bills, of which neither the amount 
nor the time can be predicted by the 
sick individuals. 

During the past five years more 
than a million and a half employed 
persons and dependents have be- 
come subscribers to voluntary hos- 
pital insurance plans (sometimes 
called “group hospitalization’’) 
which involve subscriptions or pre- 
miums equal to a few cents per day 
per individual entitled to receive 
hospitalization. 


Bien th few persons can tell 


Principles Adopted 


The American Hospital Associa- 
tion has endorsed the principle of 
insurance for the payment of hos- 
pital bills, and the Council of the 
Association established in February 
1933 a list of essentials or principles 
which should characterize such 
plans. These essentials were: em- 
phasis on public welfare; limitation 
to hospital service; enlistment of 
professional and public interests; 
choice of physician and hospital ; 
non-profit organization; economic 
soundness ; dignified promotion and 
administration. The trustees of the 
American Hospital Association in 
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American Hospital Association 


September 1937 authorized the 
Committee on Hospital Service offi- 
cially to approve non-profit plans 
for hospital care insurance which 
are organized in accord with these 
principles. 

In states where special enabling 
acts for non-profit hospital service 
associations have been passed, the 
activities of the associations should 
be organized under such laws and 
be guided by the requirements of 
the Department of Insurance or 
other regulatory body. The Commit- 
tee on Hospital Service does not es- 
tablish standards for stock, mutual 
or fraternal insurance companies 
providing cash indemnities to sub- 
scribers. 

Hospital care insurance enables 
persons of moderate means to bud- 
get their hospital bills and has the 
effect of stabilizing and increasing 
revenue from hospital patients. But 
it is not a panacea for all economic 
difficulties of patients or hospitals. 
Each hospital, or group of them, 
must continue to improve adminis- 
trative efficiency and to adapt the 
services to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

The following standards are an 
application of the principles enunci- 
ated by the American Hospital 
Association in 1933 and should 
characterize a plan of hospital care 
insurance which meets the approval 
of the Committee on Hospital Serv- 
ice: 


Standards for Non-Profit Hospital 
Care Insurance Plans 


1. The corporate body should in- 
clude adequate representation of 
hospitals, the medical profession, 
and the general public. Trustees or 
board members of the hospital care 
insurance association should receive 
no remuneration for services as 
trustees or board members. 

2. No private investors should 
advance money in the capacity of 


stockholders or owners. Initial 
working capital may be provided by 
individuals, hospitals, chests, coun- 
cils or other civic agencies, but 
should be repayable only out of 
earned income, over and above op- 
erating expenses, payments to par- 
ticipating hospitals and legal 
reserve. 

3. Plans should be established 
only where needs of a community 
are not adequately served by exist- 
ing non-profit hospital care insur- 
ance plans. Opportunity should be 
given for all institutions of stand- 
ing in each community to become 
participating hospitals in a hospital 
care insurance plan and subscribers 
should have free choice of hospital 
at the time of sickness. 


Benefits 


4. The benefits of a non-profit 
hospital care insurance plan should 
be guaranteed through contracts 
with “member hospitals,” which as- 
sume the ultimate responsibility to 
provide services, in accord with 
definite contracts with subscribers 
and the hospital service association. 

(a) Benefits to subscribers should 
be guaranteed through “service” 
contracts with member hospitals as 
opposed to “cash” indemnification 
contracts for hospital expenses. 

(b) A majority of the hospitals 
in each area where a hospital serv- 
ice association enrolls subscribers 
should be member hospitals. 

(c) Participating hospitals should 
be approved for membership by an 
appropriate state regulatory body. 

(d) Arrangements should be 
made for provision of service in 
non-member hospitals in case of 
emergency. 

(e) In case of physical impossi- 
bility to provide service in member 
hospitals or others, equitable ar- 
rangements should be made for re- 
funding subscriptions (premiums). 

(Continued on next page) 
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Hospital Plans—Con't. 

5. Initial working capital should 
be sufficient to carry all acquisition 
costs and operating expenses for a 
stated period (e.g. six months), af- 
ter contracts first become effective, 
thus making earned income avail- 
able in full for payments to hos- 
pitals during this period. Financial 
statements of operations and condi- 
tion should be prepared by certified 
public accountants at regular inter- 
vals, at least annually. 


Subscriptions 


6. Annual subscription rates 
(premiums) should be sufficient to 
remunerate hospitals properly for 
the services rendered to subscribers. 

7. Subscriptions (premiums) re- 
ceived should be currently separated 
into “earned” and “unearned in- 
come.” The earned income should be 
apportioned to special accounts each 
earmarked for special purposes, as 
follows: 

(a) Hospital Care: For pay- 
ments to participating hospitals. 
Charges against this account should 
include estimated payments for un- 
discharged cases. 
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80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


(b) Reserve: In ratios deter- 
mined by law as to minimum. 

(c) Operations: Acquisition costs 
and office administration. 


Statistics 


8. Statistics should be main- 
tained as follows: 

(a) Number of 
(classified). 

(b) Number of hospital admis- 
sions (classified). 

(c) Number of patient days of 
care (classified). 

9. In communities with only one 
hospital, the finances of a hospital 
care insurance plan should be sep- 
arate from the general budget of the 
hospital. 

10. Uniform rates should be paid 
to participating hospitals for nom- 
inally similar services. Payments to 
hospitals should be based on the 
costs of services provided to sub- 
scribers in hospitals of that com- 
munity, district or region. This does 
not preclude the possibility of de- 
veloping public ward-service plans 
for employed groups with low in- 
comes, and agreements by member 
hospitals to provide service at rates 
less than the full operating costs. 


subscribers 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 








Promotion 


11. Employees of a non-profit 
hospital care insurance plan should 
be reimbursed by salary as opposed 
to a commission basis. A private 
sales organization should not be 
given responsibility for promotion 
or administration on the basis of a 
percentage of premiums. Promotion 
and administrative policies should 
be dignified in nature and consistent 
with the professional ideals of the 
hospitals concerned. 


12. Hospital service provided 
through insurance plans should be 
determined by the practices of the 
leading hospitals and the wishes of 
the attending medical staffs in their 
respective communities. 


13. Hospital care insurance plans 
should not interfere with existing 
relationships between physicians 
and hospitals or between physicians 
and patients. 


14. A hospital care insurance plan 
should meet with the general ap- 
proval of the Committee on Hos- 
pital Service of the American Hos- 
pital Association. 
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ILLINOIS AUTO RULING 


RNEST PALMER, Director of 

Insurance, in an order sent to all 
companies writing automobile fire, 
theft and collision insurance in 
Illinois, fixed the maximum com- 
mission which may be paid on this 
type of business. These commission 
regulations, which are effective 
January 1, 1940, provide for 25% 
commission to bona fide licensed 
agents performing full agency func- 
tions, and 15% commission to 
licensed brokers, i.e., all those who 
do not qualify as agents. These 
commissions, the order requires, 
shall be the maximum paid, includ- 
ing overriding counter signature 
fees, and there shall be no other or 
additional allowances, fees or pay- 
ments of any kind or nature. 

The ruling is designed principally 
to correct abuses which have been 
reported to the Department in con- 
nection with the writing of auto- 
mobile finance business. An investi- 
gation revealed an average commis- 
sion paid on finance business of 
41%. The investigation failed to 











disclose any reason for a difference 
in commission paid to producers on 
finance and non-finance business. 

The ruling specified : 

“An agent shall be considered as 
one or more persons operating an 
office which is wholly self owned, 
directed and controlled and is ade- 
quate in size, arrangement, equip- 
ment and personnel for the conduct 
of an insurance agency and the per- 
formance of all the functions usual 
to a bonafide insurance agency and 
in which the persons operating such 
office represents each insurance 
company with full powers of 
agency; keep and maintain a com- 
plete set of supplies for each insur- 
ance company represented, prepare 
and execute in their own office each 
contract of insurance issued for the 
companies from which they hold 
commissions of authority as agents 
and perform all other functions of 
an agency through their own efforts 
or through their own bonafide em- 
ployees; assume responsibility for 
agency balances and own the records 
and good will of the agency.” 





SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru 
low cost Repairing. 






65 Ft. Linen and Lace Banquet 
cloth, Invisibly repaired. 
Linens, Damasks, Laces, Embroideries, Drapes, 
Silks, Brocades, Tapestries, Antiques, Furni- 
ture Fabrics, Rugs, resses, Clothing, Re- 
woven, Restored, Repaired, Regardless of how 
badly damaged. 

Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) Tel. Lex. 2-3574 











The order further stipulated that 
finance companies or their repre- 
sentatives may be licensed as agents 
if they qualify in accordance with 
the agency license requirements of 
the State, and if they perform full 
agency functions as outlined in the 
above agency definition. 
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War Risk Ins.—Continued 


of arrival, whichever first occurs. 
It is because under the conditions 
of the aeroplane warfare which now 
exists that have made it necessary 
for the underwriters to in some 
way eliminate an accumulation of 
risk that might be beyond their 
power to pay. 

Second, I would draw attention 
to the fact that the deterioration or 
loss of market due to delay whether 
the delay be in a port of refuge or 
occasioned by any other sort of war 
peril is not covered. These are risks 
that have to be carried by the mer- 
chant. I could instance others. I 
merely bring up these two to illus- 
trate my point of the necessity for 
merchants to understand the main 
facts of the protection they have 
under a war risk policy. 


Rates 


Now let me say a word as to 
rates: how do we arrive at the rates 
now being charged? These rates are 
based upon the combined judgment 
of a number of experienced men as 
to the hazards involved. Undoubt- 
edly judgment must play an equal 
part with experience in fixing such 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Capital — $3,000,000 


$16,975,133.75 
5,652,205.40 
11,322,928.35 


rates and that experience at the 
opening of a war can only be based 
upon our experience during the last 
war. We can, from this, at least 
have some idea of what the sub- 
marine hazard is. We can from our 
previous experience have some idea 
of what the raider hazard is or may 
be but when it comes to considering 
what the aeroplane hazard may be 
we have no experience to rest on. 
This must be in the initial stages 
purely a question of judgment. It 
may seem to some that existing rates 
are high. I can only say that judged 
by the standards of submarine de- 
struction during 1917 they are now 
high and that the aeroplane adds a 
hazard of which there is no ex- 
perience. 

I do know this, that I have been 
an Underwriter for something over 
forty years: during that time I have 
been responsible for the underwrit- 
ing of the companies I represented 
during a number of wars: never did 
I face the problems of underwriting 
war risks so unwillingly as I do at 
the present time. I think there are 
none of us that welcome the respon- 
sibilities of war risk insurance under 
present conditions. There are many 
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LIABILITIES, Except Capital 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


of us who if our duty and obliga- 
tion allowed, would willingly see the 
war risk business pass to others for 
we recognize possibilities of disaster 
never before faced. 


Markets 


This outline shows that war risk 
is available to the American mer- 
chant with American Companies 
and other companies domiciled here 
and subject to our laws and safe- 
guards. 

In addition to this there is always 
the foreign market available direct 
or through the shipper of American 
imports or the receiver of American 
exports. The large London market 
is functioning efficiently under ex- 
traordinary difficulties and there is 
the market afforded by various 
Government Bureaux. 

The British Government have 
such a Bureau and I understand the 
same is true of France, Holland and 
others. The only one of which I 
have full information is that of the 
British Government. 

In the World War there were 
bureaux conducted by a number of 
the Governments but of course the 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Capital — $1,000,000 


$4,321,727.24 
1,562,133.65 
2.759,593.59 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $854,103.65 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





Classification of Assets of New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. and Subsidiary, illustrated in percentages of the 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Public Bonds 
Corporation Bonds 


Total Bonds 
Preferred Stocks: 
Common Stock 


Total Stock 
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various subdivisions of their holdings. 
Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Agents’ Balances 


Interest and Accounts Receivable 
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principal ones were the United 
Kingdom, the French and _ the 
United States. The English started 
in first with the idea of an all around 
rate for all voyages irrespective of 
hazard. The natural result was that 
the bad business went to the Govern- 
ment and the good business went to 
the private underwriters. 

The French Government had a 
policy of limited amounts, while it 
is hard to remember for twenty-five 
years, my recollection is that the 
first amount took one rate and the 
second, a higher. 


U. S. Government Bureau 


The United States Government 
Bureau was started in 1914 follow- 
ing a conference called in Washing- 
ton by Secretary of the Treasury 
MacAdoo. The idea of such a Bu- 
reau was advanced and advocated at 
that conference by Mr. Farrell and 
myself. Congress created a Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance under the 
direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The duration of the Bu- 
reau was a limited time and among 
other provisions was one reading, 
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INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


114 SANSOME ST 





“Whenever it shall appear to the 
Secretary that American vessels, 
shippers or importers in American 
vessels are unable in any trade to 
secure adequate war risk insurance 
on reasonable terms.” It was con- 
ducted along certain definite lines 
which were, 

First—To supplement the private 
market where necessary by an un- 
limited Government market ; 

Second—To provide this insur- 
ance at rates according to the voyage 
that would recognize the judgment 
and experience of the private mar- 
ket and aim to supplement the field 
offered by reasonable underwriting 
judgment rather than to assume a 
superior judgment; but by its ex- 
istence check panic rates, protect 
against inordinate rates and to act 
as a steadying influence in the 
private market. 

Finally the other Government Bu- 
reaux came to this same position and 
while there was no agreement be- 
tween the Governments yet almost 
invariably the rates for the same 
voyages became the same. 

Now in this war the Government 
of England has set up a war risk 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


bureau. They have not so far fol- 
lowed exactly on the lines of the 
previous bureau. In the first place 
this insurance so far, has been made 
to apply only to shipments to and 
from the United Kingdom. A rate 
has been fixed which is below the 
commercial rate. The basis on 
which this rate is arrived at I do not 
know but I think it is evident that 
it is not based upon underwriting 
judgment but upon the National 
necessity. This insurance is open 
and available to any shipper ship- 
ping to the United Kingdom. All 
he has to do is to make application 
through a responsible agent in the 
United Kingdom. The policies will 
be issued there, he will pay premium 
in sterling and the loss will be paid 
in sterling. The British Government 
will also cover the risk from dis- 
charge of steamer until warehoused 
at an additional rate of % of 1%. 
This protection was not available 
in any market during the World 
War. 

Just what the French Government 
scheme is to be is not definitely 
known to me at this time. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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SAFETY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY’S 

national center for safety edu- 
cation has awarded 39 fellowships 
and scholarships for the academic 
year just started, Harold O. Voor- 
his, secretary of the University, an- 
nounced. 

The awards, which have an ag- 
gregate value of $14,425, were made 
from a $40,000 grant of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives to the University for 
the support of safety education. 

Seventeen states and one foreign 
country are represented by the re- 
cipients of the fellowships and schol- 
arships, according to Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, director of the Center. Three 
hundred safety workers in all parts 
of the country applied for the 
awards, Dr. Stack said. The win- 
ners will spend a full year at New 
York University preparing for lead- 
ership in school and public safety 
work. 


NEW RATING BUREAU 


HE organization of the Statutory 

Automobile Rating Bureau has 
been approved by the New York 
State Insurance Department. The 
Bureau was formed by the following 
member companies: Amalgamated 
Mutual Automobile Casualty Com- 
pany, Citizens Casualty Company of 
New York, Empire Mutual Casualty 
Company, General Transportation 
Casualty Company, Manhattan Mu- 
tual Automobile Casualty Company, 
Inc., Public Service Mutual Casu- 
alty Insurance Corporation. 

These companies write principally 
liability insurance upon taxicabs 
throughout New York State. The 
function of the Bureau will be to 
calculate premium rates for insur- 
ance upon taxicabs and public 
liveries for its member companies. 
The Bureau has engaged as Actuary 
Richard Fondiller of Woodward and 
Fondiller, consulting actuaries. Mr. 
Fondiller will of course continue his 
general consulting practice and will 
include the Bureau among his other 
clients. 





NEW 
MASSACHUSETTS LAW 


Us DER a new State law which 
became effective September 25th, 
all policies covering financed auto- 
mobiles, must bear the personal sig- 
nature of a lawfully constituted and 
licensed resident agent of the in- 
surance company in Massachusetts, 
Commissioner Harrington, in noti- 
fying companies of this require- 
ment, pointed out that the use of a 
facsimile signature applied by a 
stamp does not comply with the law. 

The new requirements also im- 
pose an obligation upon automobile 
dealers and finance companies to see 
that the policies are properly 
countersigned. V iolation of this act 
is punishable by a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $500. 

The new law is an amendment to 
the Massachusetts General Laws, 
Chapter 175, Section 157. Previ- 
ously this Section simply required 
that foreign admitted companies 
operate through lawfully constituted 
and licensed resident agents. 
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War Risk Ins.—Continued 





War Risk Bill 


Now as to our own Government. 
There was introduced at the last 
Session of Congress a Bill for war 
risk insurance but it never went be- 
yond the Committee stage. This 
provided for the creation of a Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Maritime Commission that could in- 
sure direct war risks as in the Great 
War and also might if the Commis- 
sion so decided, reinsure the war 
tisk for companies in this market. 
I was called to Washington as an 
ex-adviser of the Government to 
testify as to this Bill before the 
House Committee and I testified in 
favor of it although there were cer- 
tain provisions that I would prefer 
to have seen changed. I suppose as 
a business man I am reluctant to 
see an extension of Government 
competition with private business 
and particularly shen that private 
business is the one out of which I 
make a living but I felt that it would 
be short-sighted if not unpatriotic to 
Oppose the creation of a Bureau to 
carry out functions which seemed 
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to me might be of utmost im- 
portance to American commerce. 
Of course like any other Bill, 
much depends on the way in which 
it is administered and as to plans 
for this I have no knowledge but I 
believe that there are several reasons 
why such a Bill should be passed by 
Congress. The first is that it is 
absolutely essential that there should 
be enough protection available in 
dollars to take care of the value of 
any shipment in which our overseas 
commerce may be engaged and also 
to give the same protection to the 
hull of an American vessel legiti- 
mately engaged in such trade. 


Private Market 


Now at the present time there 
exists a private market for cargo 
insurance ample to take care of ex- 
isting values. At the time this was 
worked out it was felt that it would 
be very rare where a single cargo 
value would run over $2,000,000 but 
the advance in commodity prices has 
shown that we have some cargoes 
valued at almost $3,000,000 and it is 
possible that the value may go be- 
yond what it was in the Great War 
and at that time I remember on one 


8 4 8 


= WHY NOT BE A THIRTY-NINER?~ = 


Agents of the "Ohio Farmers" enjoy the advantage of our 
1939 personalized series of sales helps. . .. A brief request 


on your stationery will bring you samples of these supplies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


steamer the United States Bureau 
had a risk of $8,000,000. Therefore 
while the cargo market is large 
enough at the moment, it seems to 
me that it is most probable that the 
private market may during the pe- 
riod of this war need to be sup- 
plemented in some way. 

Secondly, certain of the Govern- 
ment Bureaux of other Nations may 
write risks not on the basis of haz- 
ards involved but in the interests 
of their foreign commerce. If this 
comes about then it seems to me 
that the only way that our mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade can 
be protected in competition, is by 
having insurance available at ap- 
proximately the same rates; rates 
fixed not by experience or judgment 
but by the national interest. This 
then would bring about a situation 
that could only be met by a Govern- 
ment Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. 

I am conscious that this is only 
an outline of the war risk situation 
with many gaps but I hope it 
will give you the broad outline of 
the existing conditions. 


From an address before the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 
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Inland Marine Ins.—Continued 


properly to develop all the business 
that is available in their communities 
because no fieldman can _ spend 
enough time with any one agent to 
solicit all eligible prospects for in- 
land marine covers in the territory 
of the agent. 


Inland Marine Rates 

There is nothing mysterious about 
inland marine insurance even though 
a few insurance men seem to be- 
lieve that this is so. How often have 
we heard, too, that inland marine 
rates are practically picked out of 
the air. This likewise is untrue, al- 
though admittedly, in specific cases, 
for reasons best known to the un- 
derwriter, risks have been written 
at rates which in the opinion of 
others have been considered low. 
The rates for many of our forms 
have been standardized and even 
judgment rated risks are not picked 
out of the air but are rated upon the 
basis of past experience and usually 
with a formula which has been de- 
vised by the underwriter. In my 
opinion, the past loss experience on 
judgment rated business has jus- 
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tified the method of rating. Many of 
the so-called commercial risks and 
tailor-made policies cannot be regu- 
lated as to rate or policy conditions, 
because, after all, there are prac- 
tically no two judgment rated risks 
under which identical conditions ex- 
ist. 

There are a great number of rec- 
ognized and easily salable inland 
marine coverages which have been 
devised to meet the needs of a vastly 
modernized insuring public. By a 
careful analysis of only one or two 
of these forms each week, followed 
by a thorough discussion of them 
with one of the inland marine spe- 
cial agents visiting your office, you 
will in a short time acquire a greatly 
increased knowledge of the business. 


"All Risks" Forms 


Referring again to the subject of 
specific coverage, it is to be noted 
that the better known “All Risks” 
forms, such as Jewelry and Fur 
floaters, Personal Effects insurance. 
Camera and Musical Instruments 
policies have been quite aggressively 
sold by agents. 





Other of the so-called “All Risks” 
classes have not been widely solic- 
ited. For example, the Radium 
floater policy. 1 am of the opinion 
that much of the radium in the 
United States is uninsured. In- 
quiries with the thought of selling 
Radium floater insurance should not 
only be made of hospitals but of 
your own local physician. Fre- 
quently, a group of doctors collec- 
tively purchase a few thousand dol- 
lars worth of this valuable substance, 
which represents a considerable in- 
vestment to them, and you will find 
that they are usually interested in 
insuring this valuable property. 

When driving over different parts 
of the country | many times reter to 
a large steam shovel, ditch digger or 
other type of equipment frequently 
seen along the road, as a “good in- 
land marine risk,” and this brings 
to mind an assured in Texas who 
wanted to insure his more hazardous 
equipment against the risks of fire, 
collision and overturn. He owned 
several Buckeye ditchers valued at 
about $4,000 each but preferred not 
to insure these heavy, all-metal 
pieces because he said they could not 
burn. The agent finally convinced 
him that he should insure all of his 
equipment, which he did. Shortly 
thereafter we were informed that 
one of the Buckeye ditchers, in 
crossing the road from one job to 
another, had struck a two-inch high 
pressure oil pipeline. The equip- 
ment stalled and a spark from the 
motor ignited the high pressure flow 
of oil and it was fifteen minutes be- 
fore the flow of oil could be shut off 
and three hours elapsed before the 
fire could be extinguished. As a re- 
sult of the fire, the temper in the 
material was destroyed, which re- 
sulted in the payment of a total loss. 
You are probably aware of much 
so-called “it can’t burn” equipment 
that is waiting to be insured. 


Personal Property Floater 


The Personal Property Floater 
policy is the one form of coverage 
that gives the householder complete 
protection in all situations and has 
been aggressively sold by most 
agents in the thirty-one states per- 
mitting the writing of this compre- 
hensive form. There can be no 
question of the merits of this virtu- 
ally “All Risks” cover but there are 
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JUST OUT! 


We have something new to offer in the way of a Survey— 


quite different than any other you have seen. It consists of a 


single sheet ; can be completed in less than an hour, and is in- 


tended primarily for the prospect of moderate means. 


It was designed by a local agent to fill a need he discovered 


from experience. Jt works—on an entirely new principle! 


Would you like to try it? Write to 
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Tue American InsurANcE COMPANY 


Tue Cotumsia Fire INsurANcE COMPANY 


Newark 


Bankers INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New Jersey 


Tue Jersey Fire UNDERWRITERS 


Dixie Fire Insurance ComPANY 





still a number of agents who refuse to 
solicit this class of business because 
in their opinion the commissions paid 
by companies are not as high on it 
as they have been receiving under 
specific forms. Some of these agents 
have learned, much to their regret, 
that because they did not solicit Per- 
sonal Property Floater business 
other agents were successful in sell- 
ing their assureds this type of policy. 

Some time ago, a mid-western 
agent told me that he would not 
solicit Personal Property Floater 
policies until the companies in- 
creased the commission applicable to 
this class. On a recent visit to the 
same agent’s office, he admitted that 
nine of his assureds had asked him 
not to renew household furniture 
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and residence burglary policies be- 
cause they had purchased one policy 
through another agent which cov- 
ered, in addition to the specific in- 
surances he had sold them, practi- 
cally every other risk conceivable. 
This same agent then proceeded to 
solicit every assured on his books 
whom he felt was eligible for this 
type of coverage and now frankly 
admits that he was short-sighted in 
not having done so when this form 
of coverage first became available in 
his state. 


Importance of Education 


Mr. Sidney O. Smith, president 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in “Agent of To- 
morrow,” (see October News) re- 


ferred to the entire insurance 
industry and said: “Its present 
equipment of skill and training is 
not good enough for the morrow. 
Economic laws sometimes move in 
a mysterious way but the result is 
the same—the unfit, the inefficient, 
the uneducated go down and their 
successors are the nominees that the 
testing methods of progress select 
as economically worthv and socially 
fit. It seems to me that a call, even 
an insistent demand that our busi- 
ness lift itself out of the shadows of 
insurance illiteracy may now be suc- 
cessfully met—a call that comes to 
both companies and agents and must 
be answered by both. It is unim- 
portant whether or not the agent of 
(Continued on page 83) 
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CASUALTY 


Position desired with Underwriting Depart- 
ment of Casualty Company. Age 26. Un- 
married. College graduate and Associate, 
Casualty Branch, Insurance Institute. More 
than three years’ experience in Surety, Auto 
and other lines. C-231. 


Position desired as special agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel. C-267. 


Young married man desires position in Home 
Office or Branch Office Sales Department, Cas- 
ualty Company, in connection with sales pro- 
motion, policyholder service, or sales corre- 
spondence. Previous experience, similar position 
and selling. C-302. 


Financial man with trading and market analy- 
sis experience, desires position in Investment 
Department, buying and selling corporation and 
municipal securities. 25 years’ experience. 
Married. C-307. 


Position wanted by experienced auditor and 
accountant preferably in middle west. C-308. 


Executive fieldman 25 years’ agency develop- 
ment, and promotion throughout Eastern and 
Central States, with large organizations. Aspires 
to position of executive : ~ agent for small 
progressive company. C-203. 


Position desired as underwriter in home 
office, or underwriting manager in branch 
office, by middle aged married man with 
children. College education. Middle West ter- 
ritory preferred. C-303. 


Position desired as adjuster, special agent, or 
underwriter. North West territory preferred. 
Middle aged, married and with children. College 
education. C-305. 


Position desired as branch claim manager or 
home office superintendent of claims, casualty 
department. Michigan—Indiana—Ohio territory 
preferred. Middle aged and married. Law 
school education. C-306. 


Position desired as claims adjuster and in- 
vestigator or claims aumnees by middle aged 
married man with three children. Law school 
degree. Excellent references. C-309. 


Experienced surety underwriter, age thirty- 
seven, single, well educated, desires position in 
casualty production field. C-310. 


Position desired as special agent for casualt 
and surety company. Eastern territory preferred. 
No objection to travel. Middle aged, married, 
long experience. C-311. 


Position wanted on the legal staff of an insur- 
ance company *, former assistant district at- 
torney of New York County. Ten years legal 
se married, no objection to traveling. 
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The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 
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Position wanted as payroll auditor by young 
man with ten years auditing and inspection ex- 
perience. C-313. 


Position wanted as payroll auditor by young 
man with multiple line company experience. 
University graduate, single an willing to 
travel. -314. 


Position wanted in claim, legal or adjustment 
department of insurance company by young col- 
lege graduate with independent adjusting and 
attorney experience. C-315. 


Position wanted as payroll auditor or auditor 
and inspector by applicant with experience on 
workmen’s compensation, liability, O.L ‘“~ 
elevator, product liability, burglary, contractors 
and plate glass insurance. College graduate, 
married, prefers middle west or west coast 
territory. C-316. 


Position desired as manager of general agency 
operating in Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana. No 
objection to traveling. ge 32; married; six 
years’ experience as solicitor. C-319. 


Adjuster, eighteen years’ experience, desires 
position in Chicago territory. No objection to 
traveling. Married. C-320. 


Adjuster desires position. Four years’ ex- 
perience investigating and adjusting workmen’s 
compensation. One year managerial experience. 
Legal background. Knows Compensation Law. 
Age 40. Conesel knowledge of Casualty Ad- 
justing. Salary second consideration. C-321. 


Casualty man available, successful back- 
ground, several years managerial experience 
prominent company. Qualified in all phases of 
organization and production work, underwriting, 
personnel matters, etc. Will travel. Al refer- 
ences. C-322. 





Midwestern auto insurance company 
wants experienced underwriter not over 
thirty-five knowing a!l phases of automobile 
insurance. State experience, age and salary 
expected. Box 21. 


Midwestern auto insurance company 
wants experienced insurance man not over 
forty for agency development and super- 
vision work in midwest. Must have ex- 
perience tive pacity and aute- 
mobile underwriting. State experience, age 
and education. Box 22. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


FIRE 


Young man, 40, married, with considerable 
experience in sales, underwriting and loss work 
in States of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania desires connection as special agent, 
underwriter or loss manager for fire insurance 
company. Very good references. F-145. 


Position desired as underwriter for a fire in- 
surance omenny in New York Metropolitan 
area. Applicant has had more than thirty qeere 
experience in this field. Good references. F-146, 


Young man, 40, married, with about 18 
years’ experience as an accountant desires con- 
nection with a fire insurance company, prefer- 
ably in or around Chicago. Very good refer- 
ences. F-147. 


Young man, 28, desires connection as fire 
underwriter or special agent. Has had about 
five years’ experience in underwriting ane 
with various fire insurance companies. ° ob 
jection to traveling. Very good references. 

-148. 


Young man, 33, desires position as automo- 
bile underwriter or assistant manager of under- 
writing department. Has had about 9 years 
experience with Middle-Western fire insurance 
company. Very good references. F-149. 


Position desired as state agent or in sales 
promotion work by young man with three years 
experience in these capacities. No objection to 
traveling. Very good references, F-150. 


Well recommended young man, college grad- 
uate, 3% years’ experience with prominent 
marine concern, seeks connection as assistant 
manager of inland marine department. F-151. 


Accountant, New York territory, four years’ 
life experience, six general ; age 33, married, two 
children; very pemaek references. F-152. 

Assistant examiner (29) having had 12 years’ 
fire insurance underwriting experience desires 
to switch into insurance sales prometion field. 
Has ability to originate and develop sales aids. 
ue oe to traveling. Very good references. 

-153. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter with general agency and 
many years of field experience desires = 
preferably in an executive capacity. Location 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuable 
in the East or Middle West where an extensive 
ersonal acquaintance is enjoyed. Applicant 
os country-wide experience in the field and ex- 
cellent references. F-154. 


Young man, 36, desires position as auditor, 
accountant or assistant chief accountant. Has 
had about thirteen years’ experience in these 
capacities with large fire and casualty insurance 
organization. ould prefer position in New 
York Metropolitan area. Excellent references. 
F-155. 


Position desired as agency manager or special 
agent for fire or casualty company. Has ha 
many years of insurance experience and is 
familiar with all phases of the business. G 
references. F-156. 
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Inland Marine Ins.—Continued 

the future be called a professional 
man or a business man if only he 
be a truly educated man. Otherwise, 
I do not see any “Agent of To- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Smith was of course talking 
about the entire insurance business, 
but his remarks are so applicable 
to our present discussion of the in- 
land marine portion of that business 
that I could not refrain from re- 
peating his thoughts at this time. 
Inland Marine insurance is one of 
those modern coverages of to- 
morrow that is being sold today and 
i believe you will agree with me that 
the agent of tomorrow may expose 
himself to the risk of being relegated 
to the unfit, the inefficient, the un- 
educated, unless he now makes up 
his mind that he will earn his spurs 
as an educated insurance man. 


Education Available 


Ample supplies of literature, man- 
uals and other material are available 
from your insurance companies to 
enable you to become better edu- 
cated and more completely equipped 
as inland marine producers. Your 
companies are not only willing but 
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RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PROVIDENCE 
INCORPORATED 185! 


Byron S. Watson, 
President 





FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


These companies are built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions which are typical of New England. 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


anxious to assist you in every way 
that they can, but it is up to you, as 
individual local agents, to put this 
material to good use. The further 
extension of your education in this 
field can come only through hard 
work on your part. You will not de- 
velop it through wishful thinking 
and you will not improve your ed- 
ucational standards if you rely en- 
tirely upon the assistance of cooper- 
ating fieldmen to aid you in the sale 
of this type of coverage. 

Earlier I made the remark that 
the total premium volume of this 
class of business would continue to 
rise year after year. This positive 
statement was made because of the 
fact that many local agents have not 
yet begun to exert the full force of 
their sales efforts in this specialized 
field. The potential increase in new 
business available as soon as Mr. 
Average Agent becomes well enough 
equipped to develop inland marine 
lines as he now develops fire and 
casualty lines will inevitably lead to 
the successful attainment of the goal 
which is within the grasp of every 
hard-working, serious-minded local 
agent who strives to be that truly 
educated man—the “Agent of To- 
morrow.” 




















INDIANA AUTOMOBILE 
RULING 


HE ruling applying to automobile 

bodily injury liability and prop- 
erty damage liability rates on motor 
vehicles of the pleasure type, setting 
a minimum rate of twenty per cent 
below those established by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, has been 
amended so that the minimum rate 
on policies containing all the stand- 
ard exclusions will be thirty per cent 
below Bureau rates. If any of the 
standard exclusions are omitted, 
however, the minimum rate cannot 
be more than twenty per cent below 
the basic Bureau rates. 





Texas Comp. Rates Reduced 
G. WATERS, Casualty Insur- 


e ance Commissioner of Texas, 
recently announced that workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates in that 
state were reduced 12.6% effective 
October Ist. It is estimated that a 
saving of around $2,000,000 will re- 
sult. The reduced rates were made 
possible largely through the benefi- 
cial effects of safety precautions 
upon loss experience. 
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“SERVICE 
IS ACHIEVEMENT” 


To encompass the full 
meaning of the word “serv- 
ice’’ and all that it implies 
would require more space 
than could possibly be al- 
lotted here. 


Service to agents, service 
to individual assureds, serv- 
ice to communities, has 
made of the “Springfield 
Group” an integral part of 
every community in which 
its agents are located. 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Geo. G. Bulkley, Presidews 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT -. - «- + «+ © SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - « - 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICH. 
(NEW ENGLAND FIRF INSURANCE COMPANY « . PITTSFIELD. MASS. 











Casualty Rate Making—Cont'd 
wide ‘open. A closely fitted rating 
plan was, therefore, an unavoidable 
feature of the competitive system 
of compensation insurance. 


Safety Stimulus 


Furthermore, such a plan is amply 
justified even on the highest grounds 
of social advantage; for it is only 
reasonable to exnect that the more 
definitely what the buyer of insur- 
ance pays depends upon his own ex- 
perience, the more will he be con- 
cerned about the prevention and 
prompt alleviation of injuries. That 
this is not merely moonshine, or 
some more solid substance to which 
some of us are allergic, and that 
dollar bills are the best safety en- 
gineers is confirmed by a comparison 
which I presented to the Casualty 
Actuarial Society in November 1936 
of the experience of the monopolis- 
tic Ohio Compensation Fund with 
the combined experience of all car- 
riers in New York, New Jersey and 
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Massachusetts, in which latter states 
the competitive system prevails. 
Now in Ohio employers are not be- 
sieged by an army of brokers and 
agents trying to show them how to 
reduce the cost of compensation in- 
surance—therefore they should 
have plenty of time to reflect and 
act upon higher things—yet this 
comparison indicated that for the 
period 1929-1933 the Ohio loss cost 
was about 38% above normal, using 
these Eastern States as a standard 
after adjusting their experience to 
the benefit level of the Ohio Law; 
and I ask you to hear in mind that 
this abnormal benefit cost meant not 
merely 38% more cold-blooded eco- 
nomic dollars unfortunately lost to 
the employers of Ohio. Above and 
beyond this it meant 38% more 
warm-blooded social dollars! 38% 
more death, disability, and loss of 
income! 38% more dollars, red with 
the blood of Ohio employees! * 


Competition vs. Monopoly 


The competitive system of com- 
pensation insurance with all its im- 
perfections has proven itself supe- 
rior both economically and socially 
to state managed monopoly. How- 
ever, the possibility of considerable 
improvement in the details of our 
present rating system is clearly indi- 
cated, and this possibility must not 
be neglected. That the time-honored 
scheme of uniform expense load- 
ings ** for all compensation risks 
regardless of size (which scheme 
retrospective rating is just beginning 
to break down) has not worked 
ideally, except for the participating 
carriers, is amply demonstrated by 
the Casualty Experience Exhibit 
filed with the New York Insurance 
Department, as compiled and pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

From 1932 to 1938 the country- 
wide yearly earned compensation 
premiums of all stock (preponder- 
antly non-participating) casualty 
companies entered in New York, ac- 
cording to this Exhibit, increased 





*The experience of the Ohio Fund for 
1933-37 has recently been published. I am now 
engaged in comparing this experience with that 
of New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts 
for the corresponding period. and intend to 
make this comparison public at an early date. 


** The system of loss and expense constants 
in effect in most states is, of course, an ex- 
ception to the principle of uniform expense 
loadings, but one which does not affect the 
rating of the fair-sized risks substantially. 


41.5%. For the corresponding pe- 
riod the analogous figure for mutual 
companies was an increase of 
194.5%, almost five times the stock 
company figure! Incidentally, for 
the same period the stock companies 
sustained an underwriting loss on 
compensation business of 3.1%, 
whereas the mutual carriers enjoyed 
an underwriting profit from that 
line of 20.2%. True, the mutuals 
returned the greater part of this 
underwriting profit to policyholders 
as dividends, but even so, taking 
their accelerated investment income 
into account, plenty of fat was piling 
up on their ribs, while the stock 
companies were imbibing absolutely 
no nourishment net, in spite of their 
courageous attack upon what has 
unmistakably turned out to be the 
posterior section of the udder! 


United Front 


My comments have thus far been 
directed to a single field, compensa- 
tion insurance. However, speaking 
more generally, fitting the premium 
as closely as we can to the actual 
cost of carrying the risk is, I am 
sure, the only proper goal for pri- 
vate casualty insurance as a whole 
and our efforts in that direction 
must not be relaxed, as the only 
logical alternative to our present 
competitive system is state monopoly 
or some other type of totalitarian 
regime. Regardless of the specific 
class of business and the size of risk 
dealt with, our objective cannot be 
reached without a realistic approach 
to the determination of all proper 
elements of the premium—loss 
fund, loss expense, acquisition cost, 
overhead, underwriting profit. 


The problem here presented may 
appear to be in the lap of the tariff 
carriers, but let none of us be de- 
ceived, it is only primarily their 
problem; for the entire edifice of 
private insurance must, I earnestly 
believe, be builded, or destroyed, as 
a single structure and any such dis- 
parity in the respective rates of 
growth of the several types of car- 
rier as we have witnessed lately is, | 
submit, not only not sound for the 
tariff stock companies, but, equally, 
it is not safe for the non-tariff and 
participating carriers. Regardless of 
the turmoil temporarily engendered 
by changes in rating plans, all who 
ate sincerely devoted to the com- 
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petitive system in insurance should 
rejoice that at last the “old line” 
casualty companies have initiated an 
energetic attack upon their rate 
problems. The natural result of the 
necessary adjustments in rating 
plans will be to bring all classes of 
carriers much closer together in the 
matter of net price than they have 
been in the past, a situation emi- 
nently to be desired; for only with a 
more united front and with all types 
of carriers occupying positions 
which, in the main, are equally at- 
tractive and equally defensible can 
the ancient threat of state monopoly 
and the newer one of burdensome 
bureaucratic control be permanently 
repulsed. 

Since, to this point, I have been, I 
fear, even more serious than my 
actuarial colleagues would have re- 
quired of me, it is only fair to all 
concerned that, in conclusion, I 
should, in explanation and possible 
extenuation, give you an account of 
the mysterious events that have oc- 
casioned the somber tone of my dis- 
course. Mr. Longfellow, you may 
remember, ended his famous epic 
with “Hiawatha’s Departure.” Tak- 
ing over where Henry left off, I give 
you 


HIAWATHA'S WARNING 


As | slumbered in my wigwam 

In the land of wooden nutmegs 

By the far-off salt sea-water, 

Came a Sound as deep as thunder, 

Came a blast that clove my wigwam, 

Cracked its roof-tree like a pipe stem, 

Split its shingles by Johns-Manville 

(Fashioned to withstand the lightning), 

Blew me from my bed, and shook me, 

Tore the nightshirt from my torso, 

Chilled me like the breath of winter 
ugh ‘twas not yet harvest season). 

Shivering, naked as an infant, 

Scanned | the bright arc of heaven 

Through the wreckage of my ceiling, 

Looking for a sign, an omen,— 

Till, me seemed, the Sound grew rhythmic, 

Took on cadence as of language, 

Took on semblance of this utterance. 

"I, the long-lost Hiawatha 

From the isles beyond the sunset, 

From the Islands of the Blessed, 

From the Land of the Hereafter, 

O'er my own exclusive sound track, 

On the northwest wind, Keywaydin, 

Give to thee this admonition! 

Clothe thyself, and quit thy wigwam 

For the Island of Manhattan, 

Hie across the Alleghenies, 

O'er the Cornbelt, past the Lakelands, 

(Cross Wisconsin on my namesake, 

Windswift, streamlined Hiawatha) 

Toward the cleaving of the prairies 

By the noble Mississippi, 

Toward the conclave of the Warriors 
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ABILITY TO PAY, 
promptly, all just claims is the first obligation of 
any insurance company. The ability to pay today, 
and years from today, is the measure of real protec- 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
General Bldgs. 4th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and pay 








On the bluffs of Minnesota, 

To the five and twentieth meeting 
Of a vast confederation 

Of the tribes of life insurance, 

And of casualty, and fire, 

Of the headmen of the companies, 
(Both the tariff and non-tariff) 

Of the stock and mutual companies 
And reciprocal insurers, 

And their many doughty se 
And the brokers, mighty hunters. 
Take this scroll of birch bark with thee, 
Read it to the assembled warriors! 
Cross thy heart in affirmation 

Of acceptance of this mission! 

Cross thy heart, or it shall shrivel, 
And the northwest wind, Keywaydin, 
Shall complete the demolition 

Of thy frail and paltry wigwam" 

So, in trembling trepidation, 

Swift | made the sign requested. 

At my feet there fell this birch bark, 
And the fearful Sound diminished 

And the wigwam's roof was mended, 
And the shingles by Johns-Manville 
(Fashioned to withstand the lightning) 
All resumed their normal places. 
Faithful to my new commission, 

| put on my daytime raiment, 

Packed my toothbrush, called a taxi, 
Sought the bluffs of Minnesota 

As per Hiawatha's bidding. 

You at last shall hear his message 
Pictured on this scroll of birch bark. 
"O ye warriors, here foregathered, 
Though your faces shine with laughter, 
‘Twas but yesterday | saw them 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 


Through the war paint wildly glaring, 
Wildly glaring at each other! 

All your weapons and your war-gear 
Are but parked outside the doorway! 
Look upon your hands, my children! 
You will find them still encrimsoned 
With the life-blood of your brothers! 
What a folly is your striving! 

What a tempest in a teapot! 

Know ye not your strength is needed 
To defeat a common danger? 

There are those who fain would bind ye— 
Make ye slaves to do the bidding 
Of the bureaucratic minions 

Of the mystic Great White Father 
In his lodge that casts its shadow 
From the banks of the Potomac 

To the marge of the Pacific! 

If the warrior's deeds be honest, 
Though he emulate the beaver, 
Venerate it as his totem, 

Whereas you revere the turtle 

(Or perchance, the wily ostrich) 

Slay him not, but call him "Brother"! 
Entertain him in your wigwam, 

Give him food and fire-water, 

Seek his aid in peace and warfare! 
Think not with divided counsel 

To confound the machinations 

Of the bureaucratic minions 

Of the mystic Great White Father! 
Rather, make your cause in common, 
To defeat your common danger! 
Heed my words, for | am speaking 
From the isles beyond the sunset, 
From the Islands of the Blessed, 
From the Land of the Hereafter!" 


From an address to the Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota. 
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$250.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


1st Prize $100.00 
2nd Prize . 50.00 
3rd Prize . 25.00 


Ten “runner ups” will 
receive $5.00 each, and 
ten “honorable mentions” 
will each receive $2.50. 





Y OU are eligible for a cash prize and a copy of the 
above book if you are an insurance agent or broker, or 
an employee of an insurance agent or broker, regard- 
less of whether or not you represent Millers National 
Insurance Company. 

Your letters will receive the most careful consid- 
eration by a staff of well chosen judges whose deci- 
sions will be final. These judges are L. E. Frailey, 
nationally known business letter writing authority, 
lecturer, and author; H. J. Burridge, vice president 
and secretary, The National Underwriter Co., Chi- 
cago; and Earle E. Vogt, advertising manager, Mil- 
lers National Insurance Company. Mr. Frailey has 
written several excellent books specifically on the 
subject of Credits and Collections, the latest of which 
is now in the hands of his publisher and will be on the 
market soon. 

The prize incentive is merely to add interest to this 
constructive endeavor, and the prime purpose is to 






















You WILL 
ALSO RECEIVE 


at the conclusion of 
the contest copies of 
all the selected letters 
published in book 
form for handy ref- 
erence in your col- 
lection work. 





give you ideas that you can cash in on for yourself in 
connection with this ever present harassing problem 
of collections. Serving as a clearing house on good 
collection letter writing ideas, Millers National de- 
sires to be of service to you in particular, and the 
insurance business in general. 

If this measures up to your idea of a constructive 
service you are wholeheartedly invited to send in your 
contributions. There are no strings attached—no ob- 
ligations whatever to enter the contest. Remember 
you receive your copy of the published letters after 
the contest whether your letter wins a prize or not. 

Get every member of your office, yourself, your 
partners, solicitors, employees, to participate. Cut 
out the coupon below now and forward it promptly 
with your letter or letters. Ask others in your office 
to forward their contributions with a note on your 
office stationery in place of the coupon. All entries 
must be in before December 15th, and this is the last 
and only published notice. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 





MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I herewith submit to you my contribution to your collection letter contest for the consideration of the judges, and 


request that you send me without obligation the forthcoming book containing copies of the selected letters. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
New: York, N. Y. 


Dividends 

Trustees of Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company early last 
month declared a dividend of interest of 6 per cent on the 
outstanding Certificates of Profits, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 2, 1940 to holders of record December 31, 1939. The 
outstanding Certificates of Profits of the issues of 1937, 1938 
and 1939 will be redeemed and paid on and after January 2, 
1940. 

The board also declared a dividend of profits of 15 per cent 
in cash on the premiums of cash participating policies. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY Fire Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Examined 


This company recently was examined as of December 31, 
1938, by examiners representing the States of Maryland, New 
Jersey, Mississippi, Minnesota, Oklahoma and Washington. 

The report of the examiners, which was favorable, showed 
total assets at the close of last year of $7,019,321, liabilities of 
$4,244,556 and surplus as regards policyholders of $2,774,765. 
This latter item reflects a decrease of $66,890 as compared 
with the company’s filed annual statement, due principally to 
an additional reserve of $42,761 set-up by the examiners to 
cover unauthorized reinsurance. (Provision for this liability was 
not made in its annual statement as under the laws of Maryland 
the company is entitled to take credit for unauthorized reinsur- 
ance. Ed.) The income and disbursements accounts shown in 
the examination report reflect no changes as compared with the 
company’s annual statement. 

Excerpts from the examination report follow: 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


This company was incorporated November 26, 1928, under 
the General Laws of the State of Maryland, under the name 
and style of United States Fidelity Fire Corporation. The 
Charter was amended December 27, 1928, and again on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1929, changing the name to Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation, for the purpose of conducting a general fire 
and marine insurance business. 

_Through its affiliations with the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, the Corporation operates Branch Offices 
ior automobile business in thirty-six cities. All branches re- 
port all transactions to the Home Office. On all other lines 
agents report direct to Home Office, except Pacific Coast 
Branch which reports on semi-monthly bordereaux. During 
the progress of the examination the Pacific Coast Branch was 
visited and examined. No other Branches were visited. 

The total amount of capital stock outstanding of the said 
Corporation is one million dollars ($1,000,000.00) divided into 
one hundred thousand (100,000) shares of the common stock 
of the par value of ten dollars ($10.00) each. At the time of 
organization the capital stock was sold at $40.00 per share, 
$10.00 of which was capital and $30.00 surplus. 

The United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company owns 
40,711 shares and the Directors hold 3,507 shares of the capital 
stock of this company. 


FIELD OF OPERATION 


_ The company is authorized to operate in all States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia; Panama, Canal 
one; Hawaii and the Dominion of Newfoundland. 
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REINSURANCE AND RETENTION 

The company is protected against excessive losses and ca- 
tastrophies by means of various treaties of reinsurance with 
American and foreign companies, all of which were examined 
during the course of the examination. The company also par- 
ticipates through membership in the business of various ex- 
changes and associations, including the Registered Mail Central 
Bureau, Inland Marine Reinsurance Exchange, Oil Insurance 
Association, Underwriters Grain Association, United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group, Western Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, Stock Company Association, Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

The largest gross amount insured in any one risk is $1,000,- 
000.00 and the largest net retention is $100,000.00. 


SPECIAL AGREEMENT 

By agreement by and between the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire 
Corporation and United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
provision is made whereby reciprocal coverage on automobile 
insurance is allocated and further provision for services in 
settling claims on automobile insurance by the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Affiliate 


Control of the Royal Plate Glass & Insurance Company of 
Vancouver, B. C., has been acquired by the New Jersey In- 
vestment Company, the wholly owned affiliate of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J 

The Royal Plate Glass & Insurance Company, which has a 
full Canadian charter, has been operating for several years 
as an investment trust. When control passed to the new in- 
terests, the company had a paid-in capital of $2,750, surplus 
of $22,250 and total assets of $25,000, all cash. Additional re- 
sources of $275,000 have been contributed by the New Jersey 
Investment Company, placing the company’s total assets at 
$300,000, capital having been raised to $100,000 and net surplus 
to $200,000. 

The New Jersey Investment Company also owns more than 
an average of 99% of the stock control of the Concordia Fire 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis., the Girard Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, the Mechanics Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company, the National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, the Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., the Superior Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The new official staff of the Royal Plate Glass & Insurance 
Company includes the following officials of the Firemen’s: 
President, John R. Cooney; executive vice-president, W. B. 
Rearden; vice-presidents Fred Sullivan and Frank Chadwick ; 
secretary, A. L. Milhaupt. Frank Parsons of Vancouver also 
is a vice-president. 
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you! 


During the World’s Fair we at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania were busy beyond expectations—and we’d like 
to thank all our friends who recommended us. 

Busy as we were with welcoming guests, we didn’t 
neglect our policy of progress. So now we’ve more 


than ever to offer you. For instance: 


%*% A new Cafe Rouge, New York’s smartest 


rendezvous for dining and dancing. 


* A new Coffee Shop, modern as today, where 
fine food is served at budget prices. 


¥* New streamlined elevators. 
%* Many completely modernized guest rooms— 


and our rooms are spacious, not cubby-holes. 


Along with all that’s new, of course, goes the same 
matchless convenience to the insurance district and 


the same courteous Statler service. 


New York bound? For the best visit you ever had, 


stop at Hotel Pennsylvania. 


2200 rooms, each with $3 50 
private bath. Rates begin at ° 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


STATLER OPERATED - ACROSS FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK 
JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
OTHER STATLER HOTELS IN: Boston * Buffalo * Cleveland « Detroit + St.Louis 








FRANKLIN Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Director 


John A. Stevenson was elected to membership on the board 
of this company at the last regular meeting of directors. Mr 
Stevenson is president of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. 


GLOBE & REPUBLIC Insurance Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enters Canada 


This company received a license from the Department of 
Insurance at Ottawa on September 23rd authorizing it to 
transact fire and allied lines of insurance in Canada. Its opera- 
tions in the Dominion are being supervised by P. J. Perrin, 
Inc., of Montreal, which firm also act as managers for the 
Canadian Alliance Insurance Company and Fonciere Fire In- 
surance Company. 

The Globe & Republic will be used to continue the business 
of the Sussex Fire Insurance Company, which has been opera- 
ting in Canada under the management of P. J. Perrin, Inc, 
since 1929. The Sussex, early this year, reinsured all of its 
outstarding business with the American Equitable Assurance 
Company and, presently, absorption of the company into the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company of Newark is pending. 


THE HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Director 


Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the board, president and di- 
rector of the Manufacturers Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected to membership on the Board of this company 
to succeed the late Charles L. Tyner. 


STAFF ADVANCEMENTS 


Four executive promotions also were recently announced by 
The Home Insurance Company. Mortimer E. Sprague, general 
manager of the Service Department since April, 1938, was 
advanced to the position of vice-president and secretary. Felix 
Hargrett was appointed assistant secretary and manager of the 
Service Department, Herbert C. Taylor, assistant secretary of 
the Southern Department and Lester C. Gifford, assistant sec- 
retary of the Automobile Department. 


MERCHANTS Fire Insurance Company, 


Denver, Colo. 
Examined 


An examination of this company as of June 30, 1939, and 
covering the period since the last examination as of December 
31, 1934, was recently completed by representatives from the 
Insurance Departments of Colorado, Ohio and Washington. 

The examination report as filed with the Hon. Jess G. Read, 
chairman of the examination committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, revealed that as of 
June 30, 1939, the Merchants Fire Insurance Company pos- 
sessed total admitted assets of $2,623,226, as compared with 
liabilities of $1,416,540. With a paid-up capital of $400,000 
and a surplus over liabilities of $806,687, the report shows 4 
surplus as regards policyholders of $1,206,687. 

The examiners commented: “An examination of the losses 
paid since June 30th disclosed only a few cases in which the 
actual amount paid exceeded the estimate established by the 
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company. The aggregate loss payments were well under the 
reserve set-up. A review of the paid claim files indicates that 
the company gives prompt attention to reported losses and 
payments are expedited upon receipt of the required proof. 

“The company is conservative in its investments, as evidenced 
by the bond portfolio, which shows well selected and diversified 
issues. The average yield derived from this class of investments 
during the period covered by the examination was 4.23%”. 

The present Merchants Fire Insurance Company came into 
existence on January 1, 1910, with the merging of the Mer- 
chants Fire Insurance Company and the Mercantile Fire In- 
surance Company. These two companies had been previously 
organized, in accordance with the mutual laws then in effect 
in Colorado, under date of March 1, 1904, and March 1, 1906, 
and were known as the Merchants Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and the Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
respectively. On July 1, 1907, in conformity with the Insurance 
Code enacted by the 1906-1907 session of the Colorado State 
Legislature, each of the companies incorporated as stock car- 
riers, with paid-up capital of $50,000. The merged company 
began business with $200,000 of paid-up capital. 


AGENT’S CONTRACTS AND COMMISSIONS 


“In checking the various agency contracts of the company, 
the examiners found the commissions range from 15% to 
411%4%, and added “the company further allows a contingent 
commission of 10%, attempting to limit it to agencies producing 
a net income of $1,000 or more per year. The contingent 
commission is based upon net earnings of the business for the 
year after having deducted commission, losses, taxes and other 
expenses charged to the agency from the net premium. No 
doubt this additional 10% based on net earnings has a tendency 
to induce the agent to write the better class of business.” 


REINSURANCE TREATIES 


“Reinsurance treaties are in effect with the following in- 
surance companies and pools: 


American Equitable Assur. Corp. Cede 
American Reserve Ins. Co. Cede 
(General of Paris, France) 
(Reinsurance Underwriters ) 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Ins. Co. Assume-Cede 
Eagle Insurance Co. Cede 
Gulf Insurance Co. Assume-Cede 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co. Assume-Cede 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. Assume-Cede 


National Liberty Ins. Co. Cede 
South Carolina Insurance Co. Cede 
Standard Insurance Co. Cede 
Corroon & Reynolds Group or Pool Assume 


Southern Reinsurance Exchange Assume-Cede 

“The largest gross aggregate amount insured in any one 
hazard is on a fire-proof office building in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
for $300,000, with retention of $40,000.” 

From organization to June 30, 1939, the company’s net pre- 
mium writings amounted to $15,258,689 as compared with net 
losses paid of $6,353,589, a ratio of 41.6%. Cash dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders for the same period were $816,000. 

_ There follows a comparative statement of assets and liabili- 
ties as of December 31, 1938 and June 30, 1939. 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
June 30, 1939 Dec. 31, 1938 
$ 23,96 $ 24,064 





68 Sig Gis 5G ae ucphiteleseass 9 : 
EE, 6 a A cat tc oma ane ne bak 289,387 287,830 
Np olsle viackt oaeon @ eakians-an 1,966,338 1,956,701 

Sa eae 108,408 103,154 

Premiums: Not Overdue ........ 215,644 197,658 

MEP MOCeiVable .........000cesess ok. .. wean 

Accrued Interest ..............+. 15,166 15,267 

DE UONUEEENNS. .cscccscesice -debonduee 24,451 

BER NMR: «.. 5. avec eneieee sec 4,176 3,454 

is ae Soin!) 2 anceneells 895 

Total Admitted Assets ...... $2,623,226 $2,613,474 
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Insurance offices told us they needed a special 
carbon paper for policy work. So we are 
making just such a sheet. MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper gives clear, clean, black copies, and it 
insures records which are permanent and 
easily read. We are so confident you will like 
it that we offer to let you try this special 
carbon paper at our expense: 


ALSO TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons come in a 
wide variety of inkings to fit every require- 
ment of insurance offices. Tests in the labora- 
tory in actual use prove that Star Brand 
ribbons wear longer. 


FOR SAMPLES 


Try these quality products at our expense. 
No obligation, of course. Just write us your 
requirements. Be sure to give us the name of 
the typewriters you are using, and the number 
of copies to be made at each typing. Also the 
size sheet. Act now before you forget. 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
Micrometric Carton Paper 








F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


21 AMHERST ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE—Continued 
LIABILITIES 


June 30, faa Dec. 31, 1938 


Unearned Premiums ............. $1,141,143 $1,125,062 
met Unpaid Clamns .......0006s. 73, 334 86,195 
OD ree 1,500 1,500 
EE ee rr 22,835 28,179 
Contingent Commissions .......... 17,200 18,000 
Treaty Reinsurance Funds ........ 51,475 34,966 
Miscellaneous Reserves ........ 8,005 8,005 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .......... 1,048 1,048 

Total LisbiiGes .. 26.06.06 5000 $1,316,540 $1, 302,955 
RE NI RIDE 0.3 6)66 wre sew ee 0c ewe 400,000 400,000 
fo ae irae distppreresnchbiduinaa 806,686 810,519 
CEE IOOET VES: 5 occ: ccvceceveses 100,000 100,000 
Policyholders’ Surplus ............ 1,306,686 1,310,519 

pa ee eee ee ne $2,623,226 $2,613,474 


MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Letter Contest 

Endeavoring to make a worthwhile contribution to the art of 
good collection letter-writing Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago is sponsoring a collection letter contest in which 
agents and brokers and their employees all over the country are 
invited to participate. 

The contest dates are open to December 15th, 1939, and at the 
close cash prizes will be awarded to winners. Winner of first 
prize will receive $100.00 in cash, second prize will be $50.00, 
and third, $25.00. Five dollars will be awarded to each of ten 
contestants who will class as “runner-ups” and $2.50 to ten others 
who receive “honorable mention.” Altogether $250.00 in cash 
prizes will be awarded. Each contestant, whether prize winner or 
not, will receive a book containing copies of all the prize win- 
ning letters. 


MOTORS Insurance Corporafton, 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


This company, which was incorporated under the laws of 
New York late in September of this year, received its license 
to transact business on October 5th. Subsequently a license 
also was secured from the California Insurance Department and 
applications are now pending in several additional States. 

Sponsored by the General Motors Corporation, the company’s 
operations will be confined exclusively to automobile coverages 
originating through the financing operations of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. This business will be written 
only at tariff rates. The company began business with resources 
of $1,500,000 comprising $500,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus. 
All of the stock, except directors’ qualifying shares is owned 
by the General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

The officers of the Motors Insurance Corporation are the 
same as those presently guiding the affairs of the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation, also a subsidiary of the General 
Motors yl oe These officials are as follows: President, 
Livingston L. Short; vice-presidents, Lewis L. Lukes, Donald 
W. McGinnis, W. D. V irtue, Harold E. Beyer and Orville 
Davies ; secretary, George H. Bartholomew; treasurer, William 
F. Hochbrunn. 

The directors, all of whom are incorporators of the company, 
are as follows: George H. Bartholomew, Harold E. Beyer, 
Donaldson Brown, Glyn Davies, Orville Davies, August Freise, 
William F. Hochbrunn, Lewis L. Lukes, Ira G. McCreery, 
Donald W. McGinnis, John J. Shumann, Jr., Livingston L. 
Short and William D. Virtue. 
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NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Convention Examination 


Examiners representing the Insurance Departments of the 
States of Connecticut and Oklahoma recently completed an 
examination into the affairs and condition of this company as 
of December 31, 1938. The report, which was highly favorable, 
covered the operations and affairs of the period from January 1, 
1935, the date of the last examination, to and including the 
close of last year. Excerpts from this report follow: 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


The National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford controls, 
through direct ownership, three affiliated companies: The 
Mechanics & Traders Insurance Company, Franklin National 
Insurance Company of New York and Transcontinental In- 
surance Company. 

It also operates a department known as the “Colonial Fire 
Underwriters,” issuing a distinct series of policies in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and all the 
States of the United States, while the “Columbia Fire Under- 
writers” policies are written in California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Its “Atlantic Fire Underwriters” issues policies in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Since the last examination the Transcona Corporation, an 
investment company, has been incorporated and the controlling 
shares are owned by the National Fire Insurance Company. 


POOLING ARRANGEMENT 


The multilateral treaty agreement for the handling of inter- 
company reinsurance of the National Fire Group, inaugurated 
in January, 1930, is still in force. This treaty is a joint con- 
tract signed by each company in the Group, whereby the busi- 
ness of the four companies is pooled and apportioned each 
month among the member companies. All income and dis- 
bursements, with the exception of the interest income, invest- 
ment items and corporate expenses are distributed according 
to the participation percentage of each company. 


TERRITORY 


The National Fire Insurance Company is licensed to transact 
business in all States of the United States, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Dominion of Canada, 
business being likewise transacted in Newfoundland, Miquelon 
and St. Pierre. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The examiners’ report showed assets on December 31, 1938, 

of $50,680,644, liabilities of $17,561,239 and policyholders’ sur- 
plus, including voluntary reserve, of $33,119,405. This latter 
item reflects an increase of slightly more than $400,000 as 
compared with the company’s filed annual statement, due en- 
tirely to reductions made by the examiners in the reported 
liabilities. 
_ The following is a statement of assets and liabilities reported 
in the company’s annual statement filed with the Insurance 
Department on December 31, 1938, compared with the corre- 
sponding items shown in the examiners’ report: 


ADMITTED ASSETS 





Annual Examiners’ 
Statement Report 

Real estate, market value ...... $ 473,670.00 $ 473,670.00 
Mortgage loans ................ 299,030.00 299,030.00 
Bonds, market value ............ 22,589,724.00 22,589,724.00 
tocks, market value .......... 21,982,430.11 21,982,430.11 
is sisted 6502508 524.c4000% 3,493,975.65 3,493,975.65 
Premium balances, not overdue 1,580,812.68 — 1,580,465.19 
Bills . aaa 62,132.21 62,132.21 
Reinsurance recoverable ........ 12,177.20 12,049.72 
Accrued interest ............... 187,167.29 187,167.29 
ee $50,681,119.14 $50,680,644.17 


(Continued on next page) 
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“FOREMOST IN FRIENDLINESS" 


Headquarters 
of the 
CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


@ Make The LaSalle your office ... your 
home... your headquarters when in Chi- 
cago. It is in the very heart of the insur- 
ance and financial districts, close to the 
theatres and shopping district. 


New in decoration and furnishings—Large 
comfortable newly furnished rooms. 


Dining and dancing in the Blue Fountain 
Room. 


Cocktail Lounge . Coffee. Shop 
Reasonable Rates 


James Louis Smith, General Manager 


LASALLE HOTEL Chicago 








NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE—Continued 
LIABILITIES 








CONN INN ici wnawe seee sedans $ 1,567,410.76 $ 1,393,386.88 
Adjustment expenses .......... 153,101.55 136,133.90 
Unearned premiums ........... 14,795,010.79 14,756,825.80 
DEVIGOMUS WADA 2... cccccccece ,000. 250,000.00 
ee 155,382.57 45,906.58 
ae ote Re kis) coon caved 903,725.00 640,346.19 
Contingent commissions ........ 150,000.00 30,907.64 
Missouri impounded premiums .. ___........... 307,672.66 
 Sctuheodeseesaas | | elVasew 59.00 
$17,974,630.67 $17,561,238.65 

OCCT OTOP 5,000,000.00 — 5,000,000.00 
I Sg 5. 5c on a chang Wisse. 21,206,488.47 21,927,078.18 
Reserve for contingencies ...... 6,500,000.00 6,192,327.34 
ME sy sredadawhicgea > ewe $50,681,119.14 $50,680,644.17 


GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT 


The underwriting and investment exhibit covering the period 
December 31, 1934, the date of the last examination, to De- 
cember 31, 1938, as shown in the examiners’ report, follows: 











III 5. 6. 9:59 3:.orthe uch eens in $56,560,489.20 
NN ECT ree $22,906,440.35 
Loss adjustment expénses ...... 2,166,540.66 
Underwriting expenses ........ 27,795,825.74 52,868,806.75 
$ $ 3,691,682.45 
Profit and loss items (gain) «.......ccccesecee 454,341.16 
Total underwriting gain .................. $ 4,146,023.61 
Interest and rents earned ........ $ 5,947,883.77 
Investment expenses ............ 432,019.09 $ 5,515,864.68 
Profits on investments ......... $11,902,388.94 
Loss on investments ........... 7,468,416.96  4,433,971.98 
ec Pe $ 9,949,836.66 
Total underwriting and investment gains ...... $14,095,860.27 
Dividends declared ............ 4,000,000.00 
Increase special reserves ........ 4,000,000.00 — 8,000,000.00 
Peet NE GE ORIN oa ih 4 acca wsdiss $ 6,095,860.27 


NEW ZEALAND Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Auckland, N. Z. 


Correction Notice 


The article “Foreign Companies and the War” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
contained the statement that the United States branch of the 
New Zealand Insurance Company, Ltd., was one of four 
foreign admitted insurance carriers not licensed in the State 
of New York. This is a mis-statement. 

The United States branch of the New Zealand Insurance 
Company, Ltd., received a license to transact business from the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York in 1919, 
and a statutory deposit is maintained in the State. Since being 
admitted to the State of New York the company has been 
subject to all of the regulations of the Insurance Department 
of the State applying to alien insurance companies. 


PARAMOUNT Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


General Review 
This company, sponsored by a group of prominent mortgage 


bankers, was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York on October 31, 1938. It received its license from the 
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New York Department on June 15, 1939, and commenced active 
operations about September Ist. The company began business 
with an authorized capital of $300,000 fully subscribed and 
paid-in and contributed surplus of $250,000. The capital stock 
comprises 2,500 shares of common stock, par $100, which was 
issued at $200 per share, and 50,000 shares of preferred stock 
which was issued at par $1.00 per share. The majority of 
both common and preferred shares is owned by the officers 
and directors. 

Organized to specialize in business controlled by large mort- 
gage lending agencies throughout the United States, the com- 
pany has authority to transact fire and allied lines of insurance. 
It operates under a reinsurance arrangement with The Home 
Insurance Company of New York and all business presently 
written is reinsured 100% with that carrier. The reinsurance 
treaty with The Home provides that the Paramount, at its 
option, shall have the right to retain a portion of its net pre- 
mium writings. 


PRESENT TERRITORY 


The management presently is concentrating upon the develop- 
ment of the company’s organization and the establishment of 
its agency plant. At the present time the company is licensed 
in the District of Columbia and the following States: Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah and Washington. In addition, applications for admission 
have been made in eighteen additional States. It is the intention 
of the management ultimately to have the company licensed in 
virtually all States of the United States. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The official staff of the company includes a number of prom- 
inent individuals in the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. The Chairman of the Board, Owen M. Murray, is 
the operator of the Owen M. Murray Investment Company, 
a large mortgage lending agency in Dallas, Texas. The presi- 
dent of the company, Ennis E. Murrey, also is president of the 
First Mortgage Company of Nashville, Tenn. Executive Vice 
President and Secretary, Ray A. Thorne, was, for the past 
sixteen years, manager of the Mortgage Loan Department of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Vice-President Byron T. Shutz is president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America and an officer of 
Herbert V. Jones & Company of Kansas City, Mo. Other 
officers of the company are: Vice President & General Counsel, 
Charles S. McCombs; Treasurer, Matt N. Young; and Secre- 
tary, John Van Dyke. 

The Board of Directors comprises the following: Clinton 
E. Allen, Rudolph E. Anderson, Robert S. Beachy, Russell 
Q. Blair, William H. Boland, Charles W. Cannon, James W. 
Collins, Silas G. Connett, Henry Doyen, John J. Griffin, Jr., 
William Eugene Harrington, Abraham Kaplan, Lawrence E. 
Mahan, Owen M. Murray, Ennis E. Murrey, Sylvanus B. Nye, 
Granville M. Semmes, Byron T. Shutz, Ray A. Thorne, W. 
Walter Williams, Matt N. Young. 


RESERVE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


This company received a license to transact business from 

¢ New York Insurance Department on October 18th. Or- 
ganized by interests identified with Chubb & Sons, it has a 
paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and a paid-in surplus of $1,250,000. 
All of the stock is owned by the Federal Insurance Company 
of Jersey City, N. J. 

Complete details regarding the organization and management 
of this new company will be found in the October issue of our 
Fire and Casualty News. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1939 
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APPLETON & COX, INC., 
ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
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cities of the world 
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UNION MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. |. 


Western Underwriters Mutual Absorbed 


Absorption of the Western Underwriters Mutual Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., by the Union Mutual Fire In. 
surance Company of Providence, R. I., was approved by policy- 
holders of the former company at a meeting held October 
2nd., and by the Missouri Insurance Department on October 
9th. Under the terms of the merger agreement, the Union 
Mutual acquired the entire assets of the Western Underwriters 
Mutual, except guaranty fund of $110,900, and assumed all of its 
liabilities. The effective date of the merger was September 1, 
1939. 


In order to perpetuate the agency plant developed by the 
Western Underwriters Mutual, the Union has applied for |j- 
censes in the following States: Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas, 
Mr. Richard R. Nelson, president of the Western Under- 
writers Mutual, has been elected vice-president of the Union 
Mutual and will maintain his office in Kansas City as General 
Agent of the company in the aforementioned territories. 

The Union Mutual Fire and the Western Underwriters Mu- 
tual have been writing a similar class of business, and, over a 
period of years, have had approximately the same average 
loss ratio. It is believed that under this merger arrangement 
a saving in expenses will be effected, and, at the same time, 
the policyholders of the Western Underwriters will be afforded 
the strong protection of the consolidated organization. 

The Western Underwriters Mutual Insurance Company was 
formed early in 1931 for the purpose of consolidating with 
the Western Reciprocal Underwriters of Kansas City, Mo, 
which institution had been formed late in 1907. The consoli- 
dation became effective November 30, 1931. Under its plan 
of operation the company charged tariff rates and returned a 
dividend of 25% at expiration. All policies issued were non- 
assessable, except in States where such contracts were specifi- 
cally prohibited by law. 

The Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company was incorporated 
under the laws of Rhode Island and began business in Sep- 
tember, 1863. From organization until June 1, 1928, the com- 
pany confined its underwriting almost entirely to dwelling in- 
surance. At that time, however, it was decided to extend its 
underwriting to a general line of selected business, and par- 
ticularly on property of Factory Mutual members, the character 
of which does not qualify for insurance in the Factory Mutual 
Group. All business is written at tariff rates subject to a divi- 
dend of 25% at the expiration of the policy. Similar to the 
Western Underwriters, all policies issued by this company, 
except where prohibited by law, are non-assessable. 

An approximate combined financial statement of these two 
companies as of August 31. 1939 with securities at actual market 
values follows: 


ADMITTED ASSETS 





NT en canta sh out aesbacte be sawens aenade $1,022,896.71 
I Mt Gilet sane ss sks veer eunsaheesctes 450,057.89 
IN coin casya aera SoaaSesislenbe beeen 447.65 
IN 22.5 5 ons 5 Sins dbs 5nd deomecnan 75,904.55 
Net unpaid premiums ........... $246,107.94 
Less—Bal. due reinsuring cos.. 54,185.21 
————_—__—— 191,922.73 
I aida bas dia berg Wiss 6 Reddo 4-8-0's 5,787.50 
Interest due and accrued on bonds ............. 11,770.43 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses ......... 32,801.48 
PE cntet cheb eed Nea we dowateew ees $1,791,488.94 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for unpaid losses and loss adjustment 
I Sy Nareacs ACS Gs iG Sask aa eave é:0 8 6:66 $49,578.26 
Unearned premium reserve .............csceee 1,002,428.64 
TAROS ONG SCCOUMS PAVEDIS 2.0 occ cssccsecces 52,632.00 
Unpaid agents’ commissions ...............+255 38,310.04 
Surplus as regards policyholders, including $150,- 
SD GePaYy PE 6 cil iis ce ccewccscs secs 648,540.00 
EE. Sicuda-shabadendennayesscessasedeseon $1,791,488.94 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLEGHENY MUTUAL Casuaity Company, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Examined 


An examination of the Allegheny Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany was made as of December 31, 1938 by the State In- 
surance Department of Pennsylvania. The report shows, 
in detail, income and disbursements for the year 1938 and 
the balance sheet as of December 31, 1938. In addition a 
comparative underwriting and investment exhibit, covering 
the period from inception, April 15, 1936, to December 31, 
1938 was prepared. With securities carried at Convention 
values, total admitted assets were $159,366, and surplus 
$102,210. A reserve for losses and loss expense was set 
up in the amount of $32,819 and for unearned premiums, 
$22,637. The book value of real estate owned amounted to 
$49,760. The report indicates that recent appraisals by 
local real estate agents support the value as carried by the 
company and, for the purpose of the examination, the book 
value was allowed. Twenty-six mortgages are carried at 
$72,196. Recent appraisals by local real estate agents sup- 
port the values upon which these loans were based. The 
examiner was satisfied that the loss and loss expense re- 
serve set up is adequate. Underwriting operations in 1938 
produced a profit of $3,194 and investments a gain of 
$6,749. Net premiums earned since inception of the com- 
pany amounted to $221,195. Accident and health insurance 
is written. 


AMERICAN FIDELITY and Casualty Company, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Dividend Declared 


At a meeting of the board of directors a quarterly divi- 
dend of 15¢ per share, payable October 10, 1939, was de- 
clared to stockholders of record September 30, 19339. 


AMERICAN GUARANTEE and Liability Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


This company, incorporated September 6, 1939, was re- 
cently licensed by the State Insurance Department of New 
York. It began business with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus, $500,000. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Favorably Examined 


An examination made as of December 31, 1938 by the 
State Insurance Department of New York shows the com- 
pany to be in possession of total admitted assets, $26,768, 
318; capital, $7,500,000; surplus, $7,516,639; reserve for un- 
Paid losses and loss expense, $4,749,764; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $5.607,649. Bonds were carried at $6.070,- 
738 and stocks at $6,222,674. Eighty-three and one-tenth per 
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cent of the bond portfolio is rated “A” or better by a rec- 
ognized financial agency. As a result of this examination 
the examiner increased the company’s surplus funds by 
$2,251,005, which was dué largely to the increase in the 
value of stocks, salvage, decrease in loss reserves, and de- 
crease in unearned premiums. The report was favorable. 
The analysis prepared by the examiners showing the 
various items affecting the change in surplus follows: 








Assets: Increase Decrease 
in Surplus in Surplus 
Book value of real estate over 
departmental value ........ $265,000.00 
Book value of stocks over de- 
partmental value .......... $1,567,546.57 
2 2 aaa 3,396.18 
Premiums effective prior to 
i ae. eee 1,245.38 
Agents’ premium balances .. 24,457.61 
Reinsurance recoverable .... 10,917.24 
Equity in funds of Unas- 
signed Risk Pools ........ 1,316.20 
Equity in funds of Excise 
Bond Underwriters ....... 922.68 
Interest accrued on bonds .. 583.33 
Interest accrued on bank bal- 
Rae er 26.96 
Salvage recovered .......... 277,279.23 
Liabilities: 
Reserve for Losses: 
Miscellaneous Lines ...... 447,160.06 
SE, nd.s'c.0 sb deeneae de 41,416.42 
Workmen’s Compensation . 29,462.31 
Unearned premiums ........ 258,468.28 
CII 55.5.0 5 htt Siete: 6. 6,692.41 
Bills and expenses due or ac- 
Te er 12,336.08 
Reserve Sar tAWes .. ccc ciccsse 16,919.96 
Real estate expenses ........ 1,172.83 
New York City Sales tax on 
tenants’ electricity ........ 21.13 
Collateral transferred to profit 
and loss account ......:... 289.35 
i Nag? 2 ae ae $2,608,817.48 $357,812.73 
Net increase in surplus funds 2,251,004.75 
Geamd “Tetel sins cece $2,608,817.48 $2,608,817.48 
Surplus funds per this report .............. $7,516,838.82 
Surplus reported by company 
December 31, 1938 ........ $5,200,522.53 
Contingency reserve ........ 39,792.50 
Additional general reserve .. 25,519.04 
Total surplus funds reported by company.. 5,265,834.07 
Net Increase in Surplus.............. $2,251,004.75 
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ATLANTIC CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Current Rates 


This company has announced that it is writing automo- 
bile insurance on cars of the pleasure type principally used 
for business purposes at 25% below manual, and those 
principally used for pleasure at 35% below manual. The 
rates in connection with Class #4 commercial are 20% be- 
low manual. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY Indemnity Exchange, 


San Francisco, California 
Favorably Examined 


An examination of the operations of this exchange was 
made by the State Insurance Department of California for 
the period from January 1, 1935 to June 30, 1938. The re- 
port showed the exchange to be in possession of total ad- 
mitted assets $3,221,508; surplus, $794,235; voluntary re- 
serve for contingencies, $431,257; reserve for unpaid losses, 
$1,312,863; reserve for unearned premium deposits, $190,330, 
3onds were valued at $1,616,154 and stocks at $615,099. In 
concluding the report the examiner stated that, in his 
opinion, the exchange has sufficient reserves and liabilities 
to cover all obligations and that it is competently and hon- 
estly managed. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dull Federation Chairman 


At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York, held in October, 
Floyd N. Dull, vice president of the Continental Casualty 
Company, was elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 


DAKOTA MUTUAL HOSPITAL Service Association, Inc., 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Licensed 


The Dakota Mutual Hospital Service Association, Inc. 
was authorized in September 1939 to transact ‘accident 
and health insurance on an assessment basis in the State of 
North Dakota. 


EMPLOYERS Casualty Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
Favorably Examined 


A Convention examination of this company, Louisiana, 
Kansas and Texas participating, was made as of December 
31, 1938. The report showed the company to be in pos- 
session of total admitted assets, $3,099,907; capital, $400,000; 
surplus, $510,348; reserve for contingencies, $50,000; re- 
serve for unearned premiums, $1,107,261; reserve for un- 
paid losses and loss expense, $850,850. The comments, in 
conclusion, were as follows: “The examiners found that the 
company has an excellent system of accounting and filing, 
which greatly facilitated the work of the examination. The 
personnel seems to be efficient and happy in their work. 
The underwriting policies of the company appear to be 
sound and conservative. The investment portfolio, as 4 
whole, is above the average.” 
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THE FIRST REINSURANCE Company of Hartford, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Correction 


The report upon this company appears on page 136-138 
of the 1939 casualty volume. In the section specifying the 
states in which the company is licensed, the state of Con- 
necticut, through error, was omitted. Likewise the name 
of Mr. B. N. Carvalho, president of the Northeastern In- 
surance Company of Hartford, should be listed in the sec- 
tion showing the directorate. We ask our subscribers to 
make these corrections in their volumes. 


FLORIDA SURETY Company, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


New Company 


The Florida Surety Company, which was incorporated 
in September, 1939, with a capital of $10,000 and surplus 
of $5,040, received its license on October 2, 1939 to write 
bail bonds only, not to exceed $500. Assets at inception 
consisted of Sarasota County Road and Bridge Refunding 
bonds carried at $5,040, and real estate, $5,500. 

Officers of the company are: President, Giles J. Gentry; 
vice president, Earl J. Reed; secretary and treasurer, Annie 
L. Fielding. The officers of the company constitute the 
directorate. 


FOUNDERS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Licensed 


This company was licensed on October 10,1939 by the 
State Insurance Department of Illinois, to write workmen’s 
compensation and occupational disease coverage for foun- 
dries. This company is the outgrowth of a co-operative 
enterprise on the part of a group of foundry operators who 
in 1936 banded together in order to provide themselves 
with insurance for the Illinois Occupational Diseases Law. 

These foundry operators under the sponsorship of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association paid their premiums 
into a Trusteeship. The trustees purchased reinsurance, 
paid the claims and set aside funds from the savings. These 
funds have accumulated to the point where the trustees 
have been able to meet the requirements of the State of 
Illinois for the formation of the new company which is 
now licensed to write workmen’s compensation and oc- 
cupational disease insurance. 

O. Jones, treasurer of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, is president and treasurer; Roger Bronson is 
vice president and R. D. Phelps, president of Francis & 
Nygren Foundry Company, is secretary. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Favorably Examined 


An examination as of December 31, 1938 by the State 
Insurance Department of New York showed the company 
to be in possession of total admitted assets, $39,095,413; 
capital, $2,500,000; surplus, $14,190,925; reserve for losses 
and loss expenses $13,202,857; reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, $7,068,146. As a result of this examination the 
surplus was increased $2,569,191 by the examiners, which 
was accounted for largely by the decrease in loss reserves. 
Eighty-five and five-tenths per cent of the company’ s total 
bond portfolio carried at $25,825,695 is rated “A” or better 
by a recognized financial agency. United States Govern- 
ment issues aggregate $20,317,077. Stockholdings were val- 
ued at $6,970,890. 


{Continued on next page) 
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by the Central West’s active producers. 
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GLOBE INDEMNITY—Continued 


The changes in the capital and surplus of the company 
from organization to December 31, 1938 are as follows: 





CAPITAL 
Paid in at organization, June 1911 ........ $500,000.00 
Increase by cash, November 1911 .......... 250,000.00 
Increase by stock dividend, 1922 .......... 750,000.00 
Increase by stock dividend, 1925 .......... 1,000,000.00 
Total capital, December 31, 1938 ...... $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS 
Premium on stock at organization ........ $562,500.00 
Contributed by stockholders, 1912 .......... 484,645.05 
Total surplus contributed by stockholders.. $1,047,145.05 
Gam THOME UWHNEETWEITINE 2.2.6. cccscecccece 12,253,265.79 
eT 14,368,014.03 
MUNIN ita ci ie salient Siete wale pratohe te wae $27,668,424.87 
Dividends to stockholders 
UR RPE Os ae Se ee $11,727,500.00 
De EEE Gitey choses se een 1,750,000.00 13,477,500.00 
Sarpilus, December 31, 1936 ......csscccce $14,190,924.87 


The company is authorized to transact business in the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and all of the states of the 
United States, except North Dakota. Branch offices are 
maintained in ten cities. Business is also procured from 
2,800 agents who report to the home office. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Vice President Armstrong Dies 


Edmund G. Armstrong, vice president of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, died suddenly Friday, 
October 13. Mr. Armstrong was connected from 1899 to 
1907 with the engineering department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, serv- 
ing part of that time in the British Division of the com- 
pany at Manchester, England. In 1908 he returned from 
England to Baltimore and studied in the Baltimore Univer- 
sity School of Law from which he graduated in 1911. He 
joined the surety claim department of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland in July, 1910, and two 
years later was transferred from the home office to Texas 
where he served as special agent and later as branch man- 
ager at Dallas. He was appointed state supervisor for the 
company in 1916. The following year he joined the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company as superintendent 
of the Bonding Department of the New York office. He 
was called to the home office in 1920 to serve as superin- 
tendent of the Contract Bond Department which position 
he held since that time. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, 
February 15, 1934; was elected secretary February 13, 
1936; and vice president February 14, 1939. 

Paul Rutherford, President of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company made the following statement re- 
garding the death of Vice President E. G. Armstrong, 
“The untimely death of Edmund G. (Ted) Armstrong 
was a great loss to his family, to the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity Company and to the Fidelity and 
Surety business. To his family we express our profound 
sympathy. The loyalty and integrity of Mr. Armstrong to 
his company, the business in which he was engaged and 
his many friends was of the highest order. These quali- 
ties, coupled with his ability and experience as a leader in 
the Contract Bond business, won the admiration, respect 
and esteem of all with whom he came in contact or had 
dealings. He exemplified all the qualities of a thorough 
gentleman and was beloved by all of his friends and as- 
sociates.” 
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HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividend Declared 


At the regular meeting of the board of directors a divi- 
dend of 4% was declared to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 25th, payable October 2nd. 


INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE of the Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago, Illinois 


New Rate Schedule 


The Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Chicago Motor 
Club has adopted a new rate schedule, effective September 
25, 1939. Public liability and property damage coverage 
on pleasure and commercial automobiles will be written at 
a flat reduction of 30% from conference manual rates in 
Illinois. In Indiana, there will be a reduction of 30% on 
pleasure cars and 20% to 30% on commercial cars, ac- 
cording to territory. No dividends will be paid on public 
liability and property damage lines. Fire, theft and col- 
lision coverages will be written at manual rates, as in the 
past, with a dividend at the end of the year, the present 
rate being 20%. The management reported that the in- 
curred loss ratio on all lines for the first eight months of 
1939 was 34.4%. 


LIBERTY Lloyds, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Examined 


An examination of this Lloyds as of December 31, 1938 
was made by the State Insurance Department of Texas. 
Total admitted assets as of December 31, 1938 were $126,668. 
The largest asset items were cash, $38,294; bonds, $40,544 
and mortgage loans on real estate, $36,930. Loss and loss 
expense reserves were set up at $13,131, which the examiner 
deemed to be adequate, and the reserve for unearned pre- 
miums and deposit premiums, $18,703. The policyholders’ 
surplus of $92,345 consists of guaranty fund, $80,000 and 
unassigned funds, $12,345. The guaranty fund consisted of 
the following securities: mortgage loans, $36,930; bonds, 
$40,653; stocks, $4,701. Subsequent to December 31, 1938 the 
guaranty fund was increased to $90,000. 

The examiner stated that a check of all underwriting and 
premium records disclosed that the management is fair with 
all assureds, endeavoring at all times to render a satisfactory 
insurance service. All paid claim files were examined and 
from information contained in the files it appears that claims 
are handled promptly and efficiently, payments being made 
in conformity with all contract provisions. It was further 
stated that, 


“The underwriting and accounting records are adequate. 
They are neatly and efficiently kept.” 


MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rehabilitation Progress 


Actuaries are now working on a rehabilitation program 
which will be released as soon as it is completed. Eighty-six 
per cent of the company’s policyholders hold cancellable 
policies and fourteen per cent comprise the non-cancellable 
holders. Accident and health premium writings in 1938 totaled 
$691,955 and non-cancellable accident and health $485,129. 
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MID-AMERICA INSURANCE Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Recent Appointment 


This company has announced that Mr. L. H. Sanford 
formerly Second Deputy Commissioner of Michigan, has 
assumed active duties as head of the accounting division, 
Arthur Clements is in the underwriting department and Ray- 
mond B. Ryan in the claims division. : 


PAN AMERICAN Surety Company, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


New Company 


The Pan American Surety Company was incorporated in 
September, 1939 and licensed on October 2, 1939, with a 
paid-in capital of $10,000 and surplus $540. Assets consist 
of Sarasota bonds carried at $5,040; real estate, $5,200; and 
mortgages, $300. 

Officers of the company are: President, Giles J. Gentry; 
vice president, Earl J. Reed; secretary and treasurer, Annie 
L. Fielding. The officers of the company constitute the 
directorate. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS ' Association 


Casualty Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Declared 


The company has been authorized to return to policyhold- 
ers 25 per cent of the premium on other than minimum pre- 
mium risks for the fourth quarter of the year 1939. 


SAVINGS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of June 30, 1939, by 
the State Insurance Department of Illinois, showed the com- 
pany to be in possession of total admitted assets, $141,773; 
surplus, $50,933. The reserve set up for unpaid losses and loss 
expense was $51,403 and for unearned premiums, $29,575. 
The largest asset items were bonds, carried at $81,223; cash, 
$29,079; and premiums in course of collection, not over ninety 
days due, $30,392. The total advances to the guaranty fund 
since inception of the company were $12,500, and guaranty 
capital certificates, $85,000. The report showed that operat- 
ing and acquisition costs have been high, and surplus has 
been provided for in order to maintain statutory requirements 
by the accumulation of a guaranty fund and a guaranty 
capital. Total underwriting operations since the company’s 
inception produced a combined incurred loss and expense 
ratio of approximately 114% per cent of premiums earned. 
The combined ratio for the last three months covered by 
this examination was approximately 98 per cent of premiums 
earned, reflecting the action taken by the management to 
reduce losses, adjusting and operating expenses. The exam- 
iners pointed out that the company had made interest pay- 
ments on Guaranty Capital shares and Guaranty Fund cer- 
tificates contrary to the provisions of Section 56 of the In- 
surance Code. The amount of interest paid was $1,238. 
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SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Declared 


The board of directors declared a dividend of 40c per 
share, payable November 15, 1939 to stockholders of record 
October 31, 1939. 


SUBURBAN AUTO Insurance Company, 


Lombard, Illinois 
Favorably Examined 


An examination was made of the financial position and 
operation of the Suburban Auto Insurance Company, by 
the State Insurance Department of Illinois, the period 
covered being from October 1, 1935 to and including De- 
cember 31, 1938. The report showed that as of December 
31, 1938 the company had total admitted assets, $594,545; 
capital, $200,000; surplus, $79,936. The reserve set up for 
unpaid losses and loss expense was $117,842 and for un- 
earned premiums $170,765. 

The company maintains no branch offices. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, there were 644 agents through which all the 
business of the company was produced. In concluding 
their report the examiners stated: “The company has a 
well diversified investment portfolio. In view of the com- 
pany’s equity in its loss reserves, it has a strong financial 
condition. A good cash position has been maintained. 
Prompt settlement of policy obligations are made in a man- 
ner which affords policyholders equitable treatment.” 


SUPERIOR LLOYDS of America, 


Dallas, Texas 


Examined 


This Lloyds was examined as of June 30, 1939: by the 
State Insurance Department of Texas. The period covered 
was from June 30, 1938 to June 30, 1939. As of June 30, 
1939 there were sixteen subscribers to the guaranty fund 
whose aggregate subscriptions amounted to 1,275 units of 
$100, or a total of $127,500. The market value of the col- 
lateral was $169,388 on June 30, 1939 against the total sub- 
scribers’ liability of $127,500. Net premium writings for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939 were $424.350 and disburse- 
ments for losses and loss expenses, $157,835. The examiners 
reported that the Lloyds as of June 30, 1939 had total ad- 
mitted assets, $519,655; surplus as regards policyholders, 
$249,742. The reserve set up for unpaid losses and loss 
expenses totaled $142,289 and for unearned premium de- 
posits, $105,863. 


BE SURE! 


Be sure all of your copies of 
BEST’S NEWS are clean, fresh 
and in one place! The reference 
value of the NEWS is undis- 
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BEST BINDERS cost only $1.58 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Aero Insurance Underwriters, New York 


(New Chicago Managers) ........ 75 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 

(Will Build in New York) ........ May 91 

SN ASUMOR) ... .cccccesccess Oct. 83 

eee ar Oct. 83 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford 

(Stewart Resigned) ......... «...-June 75 
Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford 

(Offers New Sickness Policy) ...... May 91 

(Dividend Action) .........-...+6+ July 69 
Allegheny Mutual Casualty, Meadville 

RSE ee Nov. 95 

lliance Cooperative Insurance, —— 

(Correction Notice) ......+e.seees Aug. 63 
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Allied Fire Insurance, Utica 
aaled ital Increase) 
Bo ppeas Dallas 







ined) SOCK PODS 00640000008 
altate, Insurance, Chicago 
(Seameeet ) 

New Merit t Rating Plan).. 
Attacks Indiana Ruling) 
(Loses Auto Rate = t) 
(Expansion Progr: 

American Agenc 


eeeeereeeeeeeees 





(Quarterly Statement) .......... -- July 69 
American aguaky. I Reading 

(Dividend Declared) .........+..+. Oct. 83 
American Employers’ Insurance, Boston 

(Examined) ......cccccceccsceeces June 87 


American Fidelity and Casualty, nee 
(Capital Increase) 
(Dividend Declared) 

American Fire and Casualty, Side 
(Hxamimed) ...ccccccccccccccceccs u 

American General Insurance, werner * 
(Forms Finance Company) 

American Guarantee & Liability, New “York 


ee eee sere eeeee 


(New Name) ..........0. eceeess Bept. 83 
(Bxamined) ...ccccccccccccccccces Cnt. 83. 
(TACSMBOE) onc cccceseccocccvcssces Nov. 95 
American Motorists Insurance, Chicago 
(Examined) ...ccccccsscccccesees 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(Dividend Action) .......-++++. --June 87 
107 
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American Policyholders’ Insurance, Boston 
CEEVIGERE BOTIOR) 2... ccccccceccces une 
American Re-Insurance, New York 
Pee June 8&7 
American gu Insurance, Atlanta 
(General Review) ....ccccccsscece Ju 
American States mee indianapolis 
(Dividend Declared) .............. . 83 
American Surety, New York 
(Booklets) . & 
(Examined - 9 
D eteaceeeeas July 59 


Associated F 
Associated Hospital Service, New ae 
New Contract Issued) ......... . 
PEED occndecndncesecscseseoe . 83 
. 2 
ork 





Associated Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Resigns from Two Bureaus) 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, wee 
(Mid-Year Figures) Se 
Atlantic Casualty Insurance, omnes” 
CR EE vcasconcecaceseessd 96 
“ES ie City Fire — ved Atiantie ‘City 
DSCORSOG) .cccrccccces ne 
Adiantie Mutual RR New York 
IEE Se acda:n ico wine p:0.010 404606 Nov. 87 
Atlas Mutual Casualty, Cincinnati 
. }\ "Ul U6>=E———earearree= 85 
Automobile Mutual Insurance Providence 
Rr Oct. 73 
Beacon Sesaranse, Chicago 
CR SND) n.vccc.cccscccccecs 72 
Benefit hesouee of Railroad, Chicas 
PEED h.6gcne evens edcccedces Oct. 84 
Berkshire Mutual Fire, Pittsfield 


(Correction Notice) ......csccccoes May 75 
(Absorbs Hampshire Mutual) ....July 60 
(Mid-Year Statement) ........... pt. 


so Casualty, Rock Island 
(Quarterly Statement) 

British Oak Insurance, London 
(Changes in Canada) ........... 

Builders & Manufacturers Casualty, Gicage 
(First Report of Liquidator)...... 


California Cas. Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Examined) ov. 
California Highway Ind., Los Angeles 
(Decision Affirmed) ...........+..duly 72 
Canal Insurance, Columbia 
(New Comp pany) 
Canton Mutual iability, Boston 
(To Assess Policyholders) ....... Aug. 73 
Central Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert 
(New Pacific Coast Manager) ee 
Cincinnatl —~ pieabie _— Cinetnnati 
New Vice President) ............ June 75 
corcland Rng | Motaal Fire, Haneoek 
(Receivership Closed) ............ uly 60 
Columbia Insurance of New York, — York 
(Succeeds Columbia Ins. Co. of mi ») +s 
ay 


Coenblee National Life Insurance, Boston 
New —— talization Policy) ...July 72 


Commercial loyds, Houston 

i eee July 72 
oleae Union Group, New York 

(Staff Promotion) ................ July 60 
Commonwealth Mutual Liability, Boston 

(Liquidation Dividend) ....... -.-Jduly 


Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
EEE Gdtbes snnccceccsvcossen May 91 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Offers New Health Cover)....... June 87 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
oe enters Disability Income 


BREST. - ERPs aA Oct. 85 
cuadaameid Casualty, Chicago 
TT arr May 92 
(Dull, Federation Chairman) ..... Nov. 96 
Continental Insurance, New York 
Mid-Year Statement) ...........2 63 
Continental Mutual Automobile, ianeneia 
Os July 73 
Co-Operative Casualty, St. Louis 
sc Seep TS 
Corroon and Reynolds, aad York 
(Dividend Reductions) ........../ Aug. 63 
Corroon and Reynolds, Wilmington 
I 85a sis aati née b-0'924-0 July 60 
Cotton & Woolen stars. Mutual, Boston 
(witens. I ED du dasig ane o0 June 75 
Cream City Mutual Fire, Milwaukee 
DEE dncd6sccsivtabavdiewes Sept. 70 
Crown Mutual Fire, San Francisco 
ROT Sept. 70 
Dakota Mutual Hospital, Fargo 
Es wile tare” 6 inca dslos «< Nov. 96 


Eastern Mutual Casualty, Baltimore 
ED sonasiu-5-n.n/s Snide tvhsreaqnedd ept. 85 
Educators Ace. & Health, —.. 


EER anion ats Sept 
Emmco Casualty, ae | era 

et.) errr July 73 
Employers Gleeaiey. Dallas 

Gaearterty Dividend) anne wie sao nae Aug. 73 

GER RS S Ob i ES. Nov. 96 
104 


Employers’ Liability Assurance, Boston 
f MAMEINOE) ceccccesccccee ++---dune 87 
New Department) ecthibhanewimae July 73 
i loyers Reinsurance, Kansas 
ividend Action) ................dune 88 
Enie Insurance Exchange, Erie 
ee SS Fe ae ee Oct. 85 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine 
Cincinnati (Resources Enlarged). -Oct. 73 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Progress Reports) ..........++.-. Sept. 70 
Excess Insurance of America, New = 
(New Direeters) ...cccccccoccsece May 92 
Factory Mutual Liability, Providence 
eT Or Oct. 86 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile, Corey 98 
(Lincoln, President) Ma 
Sisspuses Increase in Business).. ‘July 73 
Farmers Union Mutual Casualty, Ober! mn os 






eee eee eeeereee 


(To Be Rehabilitated) .......... uals 
Federal Hardware & Implement i oe 

(Being Dissolved) .............+. 
Federated Hardware — 

Casewres D POR) wcccccsese . 7 
i ont Sane of "Mai viaid, Balt on 

(Recent Appointments) ........ Aug. 73 

CHER, THPEOE) cvccecccicccoeess Aug. 73 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 

(Pacific Coast Changes) .......... July 

EY Satin cid + 4-04 4:6.6559'000 6 Nev. ST 
Fidelity Insurance, Atlantic — 

(Cohen Indicted) ...........+e0-- uly 61 

(Indictments Dismissed) ........ Sept. 71 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire | arn New York 





(Semi-annual Statement) u 
Fire Assurance Group, Philadelphia 
u 


Addition to Official Staff)........ ne 75 
INOW DITGCSOE) ccccsccccccccceces June 75 
Fireman’s Fund Indem., San Francisco 


(Quarterly DIVEEORE) .cccccceccce a. 87 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francisco 


(New Department Established).. an une 75 

CUE SMES. ocesccovcctcccesce Aug. 6&4 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 

(Dividend Increased) ............. May 75 

(Consolidated Statement) ....... Sept. 72 

(Canadian Affiliate) .............. Nov. 87 


rivet National Insurance, Seattle 
apital Increase) ........ee.seeee ct. 73 

(Re ns. Agreement Terminated) ...Oct. 73 
First Reinsurance, Hartford 

(COURGRTIOE) cc ciccscrcserescccees Nov. 97 
Florida Surety, West Palm Beach 

(New Company y) 
Fort Worth Loyd, Fort Worth 


(Bixamined) .....ccccccccccccscces -May 93 
Founders Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
CRED ne 0:480.6.00'0.0006.000 69.60% Nov. 97 
Franklin Fire Insurance, Philadelphia 
GUE GES. ood cctpbosverescce Nov. 88 
General beny Fire & Life, im oe 
New Acc. & Health Policies) ...Sept. 87 
ED cds cae ontspaaachice ct. 86 
General nenaity of America, Seattle 
CIID i ain dbccsccadcecccccscns Oct. 87 


General | Indemnity and Casualty, New York 
(Notice of Intention to Form) ....July 74 

General Insurance of America, Seattle 
Ore Oct. 74 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(Dividend Action) ............++.. rd 74 

George Rogers Clark Casualty, itscicfor 
SED sien less $4400 s60000. 

Globe Indemnity, New York 


0 ee Ree May 93 
(Quarterly Statement) ........... “ _ 4 
PE Sticetsscabnescceenene 
Globe and Republic Insurance, Philadelphia 
GEO SOR 6. vc cvscccdsces gene 
Globe and Rutgers Fire, New Yor 
(Additional Pref. Stock etires). .May 76 
(June 30, 1939 Statement) ...... Sept. 73 
Gotham Casualty Company, New er 
(See Guaranty Casualty) ........ ug. 74 


Great American Indemnity, New York 
(Dividend Action) ...ccsccccccese July 74 
Greater ne York Taxpayers Mutual 


CHREMIEIMIED 3c cccc nc vszcccecsccsese June 88 
Great Lakes Cesneity, Detroit 
(Offers New Policy) .............. July 74 


Guaranty Casualty, Vow York 
(To Incorporate 
(Changes Name 





Halifax Fire Insurance, Halifax 
(New Title —— peninkthea eaten g. 
Hardware Indemn - | Ins., tinavapetie 
(Capital Increased) ............... Oct. 87 
Hardware Mutual Ins., Minneapolis 
(Commemorative Dividen ds). eebwre June 76 
(examination ee | Oa une 76 
Subsidiary’s Cap. Enlarged) Oct. 77 
(Extra Dividend Postponed) ...... Oct. 77 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 
(Former President Dies) .......... May 93 
oy . | | SRR SPrRes Tene 91 
(Armstrong Dies) saeveeuedseeeers Nov. 98 


Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Dividend Declared) 

Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
(Dividend Action) Jun 

High wrey Re Casualty, Chicago 


Home" Fire 4 Beciiit "New York 

an MEE Saeedeaéceesescncces« Ju 

Loan Agreement a 2 

Home peeezenee, New Y 
EE eS eee May 76 
( Pacific Coast mg > od 





(Premium Volume -Aug. 65 
(Dividend Rate Maintained) ieeeg Aug. 6 
Ct PED ccancnvesconaceees Nov. 88 
(Staff Advancements) ............ Nov. 88 
Home Mutual Casualty, Appleton 
(Financial Statement) ........... Sept. 87 


Hospital Service Corporation, Perth Ambo 
(Licens May 
ay Service Plan of Easton, Easton 

ee COED scesvcsndcoebecse ug. 74 
miasen Fire and Casualty, Houston 
(Examined) uw 

Idaho Compensation, Coeur D’Alene 
(New Company) Aug. 

Illinois Commercial Men’s Ass’n, Chicago 
(Examined) pt. 

Illinois Fire Insurance, Peoria 

PE CED veccoccseecneseed Sept. 74 
Millers Nat’] Obtains Control) ...Oct. 78 

Illinois National Casualty, Springfield 
(Examined ct. 

Illinois Traveling Men’s Health, Chicago 
a. mined) t. 89 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


indivetrial , San Francisco 
(Financial Statement) ............ 
Insurance Co. of N. America, Philadel ja 
(Marine Appointment) ............ July 61 
(New Director) ...... cccccccsee Oct. 78 
Insuranshares aeeaaten, Inc., Baltimore 
(Financial Condition) ............ ay 
(Mid-Year Report) 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
(Favorably wy 
(New Rate Schedule) .............) L 
International Soy jability, ine’ 
(Receiver —— ug. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(Staff Advancement) Oct. 79 
Iowa High School Insurance, Des se 
(CTABRMBOE) ce ccewccccccscccecccesvees May % 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s, Des Moines 
New Director) pt. 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Dividend Action) , 
Kemba Mutual Insurance, Cincinnati 
(Recently Licensed) .............: - uly 76 
Knickerbocker Insurance, New Yor 
(Joins Southeastern Undrs.) . Sept. 4 
Lake Shore Mutual Insurance, Chicago 
(Examined) May 94 
Liberty Lloyds, Fort Worth 


sete ewer ewenne 


yp eae SRS Nov. 99 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) ...........e0- May % 


Life and Casualty Insurance, Nashville 
(Promotions) ...ccccccccccccceses June 91 
London & Lancashire indemnity, New York 
(Smith, Vice President) July 76 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Dividends Declared) ............-- Oct. 88 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
eer July 76 
Lumbermen’s mag — 
(Assets—All Time H igh) 79 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Kansas City 
(Mid-Year Statement) ............ Oct. 79 
Maine Casualty, Portland 
(Merges with Union Safe Hepestt), 


Sih gua ates Sateen sob a 20s boi ept. 93 
Mammoth Casualty, Lincoln 
en Orr Oct. 89 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Dividend Action) .............-+ June 92 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Provideoss 
(Extends Provisions) ...........- Sept. 74 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s, eee City 
(Creditors Receive Payment) ....May 76 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(Correction Notice) .............-4 Aug. 75 
CN TOON oi. co sccccccccccces Oct. 89 
Maryland Indemnity, Baltimore 
oe eee ae. “Aug. 75 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston 
(Rehabilitation Proceedings) ere Oct. 90 
(Rehabilitation Progress) .......- Nov. 99 


Massachusetts ——, Insurance, bs 
(Favorably Examine July 77 

Merchants Fire eeeeaee, Denver 
(Examined) ov. 88 

oO Gocuaity Insurance, Newark 

Operatin os BUNGE) .crccccccccss 

mich gan otual Liability, Detroit 

(Hatch Retires) Ju 


ne 92 


eee eeeeeeeseeere 
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d-America Casualty, Cedar Rapids 


Purchased by Garrett Group) . oo bh 

Offi GRAMMES) ccccccccvcsccces Oct. 
Mid-America Insurance, ‘Detroit 

(See Northwestern BMS) wcccecvcs Oct. 80 

Recent Appointment) .......... Nov. 100 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance, Alton 


(Examin 
National eee leoreepeet 
ules t) . ti June 





Gray, Presiden 80 

(eee illinois Fire) . 7 

(Letter Contest) 90 
Motors Insurance, New York 

recone of Organization) ........ Oct. 80 

(Licen me) seesnes leet anictscss +s Nov. 90 

tor Vehicle Casualty, cago 
Mipolicyholders* Rating) .......... May 94 
Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York os 

Chesc eps seecisdosscvess ug. 


(Licensed ) 
{Automobile Finance Business) ..Sept. 75 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston 


(Correction Notice) ............. Aug. 75 
Mutual Casualty Insurance, New York 

PEMOED socccvcccccesccessooee June 92 
Mutual rire nsurance, Bel Air 

(New President) ...............- July 62 
Noto ansett Insurance, Providence 

To Incorporate DE. cccege'ens00neseu6 y 77 

national Accident and Health, Philadelphia 

(Favorably Examined) .......... July 78 


National Accident — Lincoln 


(Receiver Appointed) ............ Aug. 76 
National ae rou, hartford 

Galton Deceased) ....cccccccccces uly 62 

(Western Dept. , OEE owecneed Aug. 66 

(Home Office Building) ......... Sept. 75 

ED an wan ans bons esee Vov. 91 


National Fire & Marine Ins., Elizabeth 
(Enters South Carolina) Sep 
National Indemnity Undrs., Fort Worth 





(Receiver Brings Suit) .......... July 78 
National a. Denver 

(Proposed Capital Increase)...... May 80 
National Insurance, Montreal 

Pr MEMO. opcccccccccece Sept. 75 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 

(Hanna, President) .............- 

National Petroleum Mutual, Piiitaderphia 


(Stevenson Resigned) ............ uly 
National Protection Assurance, St. Jean 

DEED cccccaccgsecccsosee July 62 
National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 

(Convention Examinat: tion) esasiee Sept. 76 
National Security Insurance, Omaha 

(Kountze, President) ............ Tely 62 

tnew President) ......cscscccsceee Oct. 80 
National Surety, New York 

(New World’s Fair Policy) ...... June 93 
National sanety, New York 

PE icc inc ccdcraecsgbenacad 


c 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 
(Dividend Action) .............. Sept. 90 
New England Casualty, Springfield 
(New Company) ct. 
anufacturers Ass’n., Trenton 


New Jersey } 
(Dividend to Policyholders) ...... Au 
New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., Trenton 
(Extra Dividends) .............+d Aug. 
New York Casualty, New York 
ee ae Aug. 76 
EE Sais dn a0 coded nbnbbondoe Oct. 91 
New Zealand Insurance, Auckland 
(Combination Auto Pol MD vecased Tuly 63 
ES ah isis pcealiocd pee weiew'a Nov. 92 
(ie meee Insurance, Seattle 
To ‘Siar in Operations) jamniesse July 63 
Noh Star ere New York 
EE ood caschchesnosvaeoad June 81 
Northwest. Casaaity, Seattle 
aie 5 sre rich scdicie Jane 93 
erenetie Examined) RR ERE ug. 76 
Northwestern Automobile Insurance, Detroit 
ig RS . 7% 
(Corporate Title Changed) ........ ( Oc. 92 
SMI SS GEe nn oisid dade baaaien.d Oct. 80 
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Northwestern Toourane. Hartfor 
(Authorized Capital Ticreased) « -July 63 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
(N.Y. License ewed).. .-June 81 
Injunction Secured) -Aug. 67 


(Temporary 
Occidental Indemnity San Francisco 

(Add’l Stock Sale Autho ) ..Sept. 90 
Ocean rine Insurance, Lon 

(Enters Additional States) ...... July 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, Ham 

(Acquires Penna. Indemnit: 7. -Sept. 90 
Ohio State Insurance Fund, Co umbus 

{Actuarial AGGIE) accocccee ossee.-dune 93 

Annual Statement) ............. pt. 91 
Oregon Automobile nsurance, Portland 

CRIED 0:5:5:0-65 6:6606%00.06 sicccas Oct. 92 
Orient Insurance, Hartford 

(Convention Examination) beneeus Aug. 67 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 

{pivident eee SS July 78 

Extra Dividend) ................ Sept. 91 
Pacific paGeonal Fire, San Francisco 

(New Home Office Building) ...... May 80 

CR CRORE. o.5c56ccccscccccecs June 83 

(Additional SSarpius Pree 


Aug. 

Pan American Surety, West Palm Beach 

(New Company 
Paramount Fire acursace J New York 

ee Plan Clarified) 

(Licensed) .. 

(Tennessee Revokes” Permit): 

(General Review) 
Pearl American Group, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) ..........May 85 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 

(Menegay Joins Co mpen y geeceee Jun 
Pennayivaxta mommy Fire, hiladeiphia 

(Control Changes) .........++.-++ Sept. 
Pennsylvania indemnity, i Priindcipnia 

(Acquired by, Ohio alty) . 
Pennsylvania anafacturers’, Phiiadelonie 

(Dividend Declared) ............ Nov. 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 

(Convention Examination) ...... May 85 
Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Santa R 

(Annual Statement) ............. 
rein Lumbermens Mut., . Bittsburgn 





bsor FEE OP ee 

Pool insuranes, Winnipeg 

(Hew Company) occcccccscccscces Sept. 78 
Postal Life and ‘asualty, Kansas city 

(CHRRMMOG) .cccccccccsvesoverocces 
Progressive armers Mutual, Fayeitevilie 

CHOOVORENED (i.cccccdiscccccccess July 67 
Protective png we New York 

(To Increase Capital) ........... Sept. 92 
Providence Washington, Providence 

(Mid-Year Statement) ........... Sept. 78 


Public Fire Insurance, Newark 
(Liquidation apect A pore -July 67 
Public Mutual Casualty, Rt Lo 
(TO FRCOTHOTARS) 000 cicccescecccs 
(Licensed 
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